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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Charches 
was formed in the year 1865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man, 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre— 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


HE death of President McKinley has put a strain 
upon the faith and hope of the American people 
even greater than that caused by the assault upon 
President Garfield. Although it is different from 
the shock of President Lincoln’s tragic death and 

does not excite such active fears, it suggests deeper reflec- 
tions concerning the fate of democratic institutions. Hence- 
forth, in the election of a Vice-President, assassination must 
be taken into account as a risk which makes the life of the 
President more precarious than that of any other man. With 
such a disturbing element in the thoughts of legislators and 
voters the problem will be how to keep alive faith in the in- 
stitutions of liberty, how to maintain freedom of thought and 
speech, and how to grant all the blessings of liberty to every 
person who has not forfeited them by overt acts of crime. 
We pass of necessity into a new stage in the life of the re- 
public, in which the American people will demand of their 
public men service of the most unselfish and conscientious 
sort. 
Pd 


For the immensity of it and the many striking incidents 
attending its progress, probably the funeral journey from 
Buffalo to Washington was the most moving pageant ever 
witnessed by any people. The only one comparable to it was 
the one preceding the funeral of the late beloved Queen of 
England. But that was short, and viewed by comparatively 
few people. In this case an express train ran for twelve hours 
over five hundred miles of track through a lane of human beings. 
For many miles on either side the people turned out in convey- 
ances of every kind, and in solemn silence awaited the passing 
of the train which held not only the form of the dead President, 
but also his wife and the principal representatives of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. In towns and cities the engine 
pushed its way through flowers strewn by many hands. Bells 
tolled, guns were fired, chimes played “ Lead, Kindly Light,” 
and choirs sang that hymn and “ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 
The heart of the people was laid bare, and none were ashamed 
to show their grief. Psychologists have a way of interpreting 
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the movements and emotions of a crowd which is not always 
complimentary to the intelligence of the people. But there 
is no more imposing demonstration possible upon earth than 
the presence of millions of people giving expression to their 
noblest feelings, and with one thought and sone purpose 
doing honor to the dead and to the living who represent and 
are symbols of the collective authority of the people. 
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WE publish this week the first number of Unitarian Word 
and Work, a bulletin of the American Unitarian Association 
and allied organizations. This monthly addition to the Reg- 
ister will be entirely under control of the officers of the Uni- 
tarian Association, and those who contribute matter for their 
use in these columns. All those of our readers who wish to 
approve or controvert statements made in this supplement 
are requested to address their communications, not to the 
editor of the Christian Register, but to the officers of the 
Unitarian Association, who are the responsible editors of this 
department. While, as always, the Christian Register will 
continue to be the supporter of all our institutions and the 
organ of none of them, we give hearty welcome to this sup- 
plement, which is distinctly an organ provided by our denomi- 
national authorities. All other departments of our paper 
will continue as usual, and will furnish not less denomina- 
tional intelligence of every kind. Our cause will best be 
advanced by the willing service of many independent minds 
and organizations, all working to the same end. Mutual sym- 
pathy and mutual criticism, when it is kindly, help to remove 
obstacles and improve methods. 
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WE have been accustomed to sneer at Mormonism as a 
shallow humbug. But people are beginning to call to mind 
what Josiah Quincy said, “ That it was not impossible that 
the time might come when to the question, ‘What historic 
American has exercised the most powerful influence on 
the destinies of his country,’ the answer would be, ‘Joseph 
Smith.’” Absurd as this may seem at present, Mormonism 
is no longer to be regarded with contempt. Its propagand- 
ism has invaded our metropolitan cities, and with no mean 
success. Its rapid increase is.due to causes that deserve 
sincere study. It is our modern Mohammedanism, combin- 
ing Church and State, and swinging both together with sledge 
hammer force of centralization. ‘This is a reaction from the 
boasted separation of Church and State, which lies at the 
basis of Anglo-Saxon individualism. In the end which prin- 
ciple will conquer? It is as a political factor that the Mor- 
mon is to be dealt with, not as a sectarian. Mormonism is 
not another church or another sect of Protestantism, but a 
new religion, and a religion with political hopes and ex- 
pectations, 

Je 


Mucs harm has been done by a misunderstanding of that 
form of praise which is expressed in the words “he was a 
good hater.” Using the word “hate ” in its ordinary sense, 
there can be no “good hater”; for a hater is one who is 
angry with some person, who desires to do him harm, who 
is vindictive and denunciatory. The only-sense in which a 
man can be a good hater is so impersonal that it does not 
attract at all those who commonly take shelter under the 
phrase. For a good hater is one who avoids the approach 
of evil, and denounces it more when it appears in his own 
character than when he discerns it in the conduct of his op- 
ponents. He stands up against everything which debauches 
the public conscience or the private character of the people. 
Against the causes of evil he sets himself with all his might, 
and incidentally, while the battle is on, feels the joy of 
battle and exults for the moment in the downfall of those 
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who have arrogantly said, “ Evil, be thou my good,” and 
have staked their fortunes upon the success of the evil cause. 
But the battle won, the good hater is as tender-hearted as a 
woman; while the bad hater, having done nothing to justify 
his wrath, cherishes feelings of animosity, denounces with 
bitterness all those of whom he does not approve, and 
becomes at last in temper and habit of speech cynical 
and censorious. In this lamentable crisis of our national 
life, the young who are to be our future citizens should be 
surrounded by an atmosphere in which righteousness and 
charity are duly mingled. Hatred, malice, denunciation, are 
worse than useless. We need to study the causes of our 
national disorders, and seek the cure for them. They will 
be most helpful who can do this with clear insight and 
gentleness of spirit. 


As Citizens of the Republic. 


The day of our publication has been set apart by the 
President of the United States and governors of common- 
wealths as a day of religious observance. Whether our grief 
and the expression of it shall take the form of humiliating 
and fasting or not, there can be but one attitude worthy the 
American people on this day. No amount of difference of 
opinion can justify anything but a reverential expression 
of sorrow and a sober examination on the part of every 
citizen of the meaning of loyalty to his country and its 
government, and the ground of his obligation to support its 
institutions. 

Without regard to ties of political parties and personal 
opinions concerning the past and future policy of the gov- 
ernment, it is becoming to every man and woman to desire 
the welfare and the prosperity of the country, and to give 
loyal support to all who are in authority, that so long as 
they are in power the country may have peace and _ pros- 
perity. Larger than any sectional interest or question of 


‘expediency in the conduct of affairs is the well-being of our 


republican institutions. While they are not seriously threat- 
ened by the sad event which will this day be in the minds 
of all Americans, what has happened may well bring us 
to a mood of self-consecration and loyalty which will help to 
settle the republic upon deeper and more enduring founda- 
tions. ia 

On this day let there be nothing but charitable judgment 
for all upon whom rests the responsibility of government. 
The President of the United States and all who are asso- 
ciated with him in authority are not the men they were last 
week or the week before. They are new men facing new 
duties. They are men who have been shocked by an 
awful calamity: upon whom have come such responsibilities 
as never before even entered into their minds. ‘They stand 
consciously not only in the presence of a nation awed and 
solemnized by the mysterious course of events, but also as 
men set to guard the interests of the republic under the 
sympathetic scrutiny of the whole world. For them no 
trivial judgments of the past will to-day have value. No 
mere opinions hastily expressed in the heat of political 
campaigns and controversies will now be regarded or even 
remembered by them. They are set to perform great tasks 
with conditions suddenly changed, and with burdens such 
as always tend to give steadiness to the will and sobriety 
to the judgment. 
cordial assurances from the American people that new and 
better things will be expected from them and welcomed by 
all who love their native land. 

In the week that passed between the lamentable assault 
upon the President and his peaceful death there was time 
for the boiling over of wrath and all the vindictive emotions 
which wrath excites. Little good comes from the expression 
of rage and the denunciation of the criminal whose evil deed 
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has plunged the nation into mourning. Something less than 
good comes from mutual recriminations among those who 
differ in opinion about the past policy of the government. 
There was atime for Nathan the prophet to denounce the 
king of Israel to his face, when by adultery and murder he 
had outraged the majesty of his office and the dignity of his 
country. But it is not now Nathan saying, whether in wrath 
or in sorrow, “Thou art the man,” who will be in accord 
with this day of mourning so much as the publican who with 
lowly heart and downcast eyes whispers to himself, “God be 
merciful to me, a sinner.” 

Above all, on this day there is need that the supreme 
lesson of this event should be taught. The most awful feat- 
ure of the tragedy was the assault upon the law of the land 
as it was represented in the person of its chief magistrate. 
What we must now do is to exalt the law and its methods. 
When we condemn an unlawful deed, the true method is not 
to excite wrath and urge men to commit other unlawful 
deeds, For that is to make one sin the parent of many 
others. In reverent and sorrowful suspense the people 
should resolve that because of this breach of the dignity of 
the law all unlawful deeds, all unlicensed punishment of rapine 
and murder invoked in the name of justice, should _here- 
after be made impossible. Instead of more lynching, there 
must be less of it; instead of more mob violence, there must 
be order and the peaceable methods of the law. The voices 
that we hear first and that attract most attention are the 
shrill hysterical notes of those who would fight anarchy with 
lawlessness, and, throwing aside all lawful restraints of liberty, 
would engage in reckless crusades against the enemies of 
law and order. But the deeper feeling in the hearts of 
the American people is reverence for the awful sanctities 
of justice. 


About Books. 


Commenting on an editorial on Subterranean Literature, a 
lady writes: ‘‘ You touch a sore that needs social medica- 
ment. The fact is that our greatest danger comes, just now, 
from those abnormal features of enlightenment that are sup- 
posed to be a constituent part of human progress. We have 
become a race of book-worshippers. It is not quite safe to 
tell the truth about much that goes under such titles as 
education and religion. Literature is a big word, and it has 
been made to cover fields as malarious as other fields are 
wholesome and helpful. 
tively ‘bad books’ as of that stuff which is issued by some 
of our best publishing houses, but which, after all, is issued 
simply to sell,— and which does sell as best literature. It is 
not expected to be heard from beyond the first year after 
publication, and it seldom is. We had publishing houses 
half a century ago whose imprint could be counted upon as 
covering only books that would exercise a moral influence. 
But, I am sorry to say, some of the most mischievous vol- 
umes are now sent out by those very firms.” A teacher 
writes us, thanking us for having spoken with freedom and 
force on the subject. He says: “ The fact is, we have got 
in beyond our depth and have lost the power to criticise the 
books that ebb and tide over us. Four thousand books a 
year must include a vast amount of useless stuff. Writers 
have multiplied till they elbow each other like an Exposition 
crowd. In my judgment, we are in more danger from the 
‘most popular books of the month’ than from vulgar or 
cheap books. If you will take up the Saturday Review, and 
study the list of books most called for at the great libraries, 
you will feel sure that the people are not being educated into 
clear thinking, pure sentiment, or noble effort. What you 
say about teachers is not placed too strongly.” Another 
writer says: ‘“ What most vexes me with current ‘best litera- 
ture’ is that it weakens the mind for our real classics. That 
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is why there is a falling off in the sales of Dickens, Emerson, 
Lowell, and Longfellow. The people are being educated to 
read chaff. Our mental and moral digestion is enfeebled. 
But, as to the subterranean stuff, I do not so much fear it. 
It exists mostly because just above it is a layer of so-called 
literature that has in it little strength and less manliness.” 
A Western editor, referring to the subject, says: “ This sort 
of literature —popular, unfortunately, and bearing the im- 
print of our great publishers — does not extend man’s knowl- 
edge of man, but merely repeats, in various more or Jess 
piquant dressings, the story of certain vices, craftiness, heart- 
lessness, and other failings, which are essentially not the 
study of man, but a morbid interest in the remnants of 
beasts, which an imperfect civilization and faulty education 
have failed to eradicate from man. It puts forward as inter 
esting problems what are really sordid difficulties of the 
animal,— difficulties with which the right-minded man tries 
to cope in the inmost privacy of his heart and mind.” 

With most of which we heartily agree, and add that we 
believe that what is just now most of all needed in our 
system of education is a higher school of criticism. It will 
not do to insist that reading is of itself a virtue, nor that the 
mental attainments of any one can be measured by the 
quantity of current literature he has devoured. As a rule, 
such literature is ephemeral, shallow, and enfeebling; and 
this is morally quite as dangerous as direct degeneration. 
The end is the same. We may go farther, and say that we 
believe that a good deal higher culture is needed for the 
average college or normal graduate. The power to discrimi- 
nate in literature, as well as in art and in science, should be 
developed. A mathematical lie is promptly detected: as 
little encouragement should be given a social or a sentimental 
lie. A cheating horse trade does not make good literature, 
however funnily told, It is likely to overturn the Ten Com- 
mandments and the Golden Rule, and would be condemned 
as a fraud in any court of law. 


Belittling Things. 


Some sparks of enthusiasm, some gleams of admiration, 
some human traits heightened by the imagination and fancy, 
carry us over many bits of rough ground, many dishearten- 
ing episodes and experiences that tend to paint the world in 
drab and take the color of joy out of life. 

Love and friendship, perhaps, would seem only tender and 
divine illusions if we saw only mere bare and bald outlines of 
character without the delicate films of our own weaving that 
intervene between us and the naked facts. Strip these 
away, and we might cease to love, the spring of admiration 
would run dry. ‘ 

The belittling habit tends to rend illusions with a ruthless 
hand. If you can depress the estimates and standards of 
other minds, do you not exalt your own? If you can cut 
the tap-root of another’s enthusiasm, do you not show your- 
self a profound thinker, a broad-minded, unprejudiced phil- 
osopher? How pleasant to make some ingenuous person 
feel small for over-credulity in human goodness or even too 
much faith in Divine Providence! Negations look more 
intellectual, more distinctive, to some minds than affirmations. 
The crude believer is felt to be less respectable than the 
crass unbeliever. 

What is more tempting to the cynical than the pleasure 
of killing simplicity with a sneer? How many so-called 
good people delight in belittling your friends until you are 
almost ashamed of having loved them! The irreligious have 
a superior sense of their knowingness and acuteness of mind 
over the religious: the positive side of things seems so solid 
compared with the interior, invisible world of the spirit. It 
seems to have the laugh and light jest in its treasury. The 
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belittling tendency presses down and levels to an even sur- 
face, through expediency, compromise, adjustment, until the 
ideal becomes discredited and goes begging in rags, and has 
to apologize for its very existence. The honest man is 
almost ashamed of his honesty, the just man of his justice, 
when he hears the quip and scorn of ridicule of all lofty 
motives. Robbers and thieves have powerful arguments to 
make the world believe that every man has his price. The 
poor ideal with its blinded eyes and scales stands shivering 
outside, while miscreants laugh as they loot the public 
treasury. 

There is no character so sacred and revered through great 
public services, untiring labors, unselfish devotion to the cause 
of humanity or of country, that it cannot be made to look small 
and mean by some penny-a-liner or officious gossip who puts 
a microscope over the little foibles, faults, and frailties that 
are incident to human nature. How manya cold douche has 
our enthusiasm taken by the whisper of the belittler who 
would befoul the very niche where with artless joy we have 
enthroned our hero! A taint, a mildew, has crept over his 
image. Never can we think of him with the same honest 
pride. Something excellent and worthy of imitation has 
been half spoiled for us by a tongue that loves to pick holes 
in great reputations, to even up the level of its own insignifi- 
cance by dragging somebody down. 

A man once saved his country,—rescued it from ruin, 
from ignominy, and slavery. He gave his blood, his tears, 
and, finally, his life to accomplish the Herculean task; and 
it was only yesterday, in the corner of a drawing-room, we 
heard that great, tender, magnanimous soul, that noble, wise 
legislator, that sacred martyr, belittled by an idle tongue. 
He was no gentleman, forsooth; he had no social arts and 
graces. His tongue was unwonted to courtly phrase, his 
manners were not Chesterfieldian. Fortunately, this hero’s 
fame is secure and immortal: no calumny or petty spite or 
mean detraction can touch him; but they reveal in all its 
deformity the degraded nature of the belittler, who is un- 
willing to leave us anything to love, to revere, to worship, 
would strip us bare of all the sacred and holy memories, the 
enriching admirations, and leave the soul empty of ideals 
worthy of imitation and reverence. . 

How many are there to whom an honored name suggests 
a little mean story! The story to them is all that adds in- 
terest to the name. Of late it has been the effort to bring 
down George Washington from the high place where he 
stands to the level of the belittler, to show him just a com- 
mon man, with like passions and weaknesses, not over-gen- 
erous in private life, given to strong language at times,— 
by no means a perfect character. It was felt that he was 
passing into a myth of almost superhuman proportions, and 
the process must be stopped. The true lineaments of the 
man in his least noble moments must be revealed. Fortu- 
nately, the effort has failed. Still peerless he towers above 
the nation as a great example, so high the specks upon him 
are not visible. ‘The American youth can still feel his heart 
beat and his pulses quicken as he hears the name of Wash- 
ington. Still he has something noble, worthy to gaze up 
to, cherish, and love; and the value of that great example, 
that neither time nor evil tongues can smirch, is a priceless 
possession. 

It is only the fearless and great critic who is brave enough 
to admire. ‘The little carping critic carries his venom-bag as 
part of his trade. Above all, would we plead to have the 
power to love, to admire, to reverence, and adore left to us 
intact, free from the blight and mildew of the belittler. 
For this is the treasure of the soul, the pearl of great price. 
It is better to be deceived through our noblest attributes than 
to be made clear-eyed and sharp through our lowest and 
basest. Save us from the things we ought not to know, the 
secrets that ought never to be revealed, the rending of the 
veil that is drawn for the preservation of decency and virtue. 
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Current Topics. 


Tuer death of President McKinley at 2.15 last Friday 
morning produced a profound shock, although the end had 
been expected by the millions of watchers who had crowded 
the streets in every city in the Union, far into Friday night, 
reading the newspaper bulletins that contained the news of 
the President’s condition. On Thursday of last week the 
news from the President’s chamber of suffering was of the 
most encouraging character. A change for the worse oc- 
curred early on Friday morning, when the bulletins that were 
issued at frequent intervals from the sick-room indicated 
that the end could not be far off. The official declaration of 
the physicians who performed the autopsy upon the body of 
the President was to the effect that death had been caused 
by toxzemia, due to necrosis of the tissues of the abdominal 
cavity. The shot in the abdomen of the patient had brought 
about the condition which, in the report of the coroner, was 
described as “gangrene of both walls of the stomach and 
pancreas, following a gun-shot wound.” 
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AFTER an informal service at the Milburn residence, where 
the President had been removed a few hours after the at- 
tempt upon his life had been made, the body was removed to 
Buffalo city hall, where it Jay in state until nearly midnight. 
It is estimated that over 80,000 people passed by the re- 
mains, and that many thousands more were awaiting in vain 
an opportunity for a last look upon the face of the stricken 
chief magistrate, who the week before had walked the streets 
of Buffalo in the full flush of health, and had aroused a great 
audience in the exposition grounds to enthusiasm by his 
patriotic address. The body was taken to Washington 
Monday, to the accompaniment of a great outpouring of 
demonstrations of grief, which in its intensity and its dis- 
tinctly national proportions reminded the older generation of 
the sorrow that accompanied Lincoln to his grave. The 
official plans for the funeral provided that the body lie in 
state at the Capitol Tuesday, and that it be committed to 
earth at Canton, Ohio, the home of the late President, on 
Thursday. 

Cd 


No great business or financial disturbance followed the 
death of President McKinley, owing partly to the fact that 
the event had been discounted, and partly to the fact that 
there was a wide-spread confidence in the ability of Vice- 
President Roosevelt to continue the policy of William 
McKinley, and to give the country a successful administra- 
tion. The new President took the oath of office in Buffalo 
at 3 p.m last Saturday, and his first official act was the issuance 
of a proclamation appointing Thursday of this week as a 
day of national mourning and prayer. The cabinet is to 
retain its present fcrvsonnel for the time being, although 
radical changes in its composition are expected to take 
place eventually. The new President is reported, in press 
despatches, to have declared his intention of pursuing, in the 
main, the national policy that has characterized the admin- 
istration of his predecessor in office. There is a wide-spread 
impression that Theodore Roosevelt will prove himself fully — 
equal to the demands of the great office to which he has 
been summoned by the people in the time of their distress, 
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Tue Schley court of inquiry, which formally began its 
sittings on Friday of last week, was confronted at its open- 
ing with a protest from Rear-Admiral Schley against the 
competency of one of the judges, Rear-Admiral Howison. 
After a hearing the other members of the court, Admirals 
Dewey and Benham, sustained Rear-Admiral Schley’s 
charge that Rear-Admiral Howison, owing to his apparent 
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bias in the case, was not competent to sit in judgment in 
the case; and the last-mentioned officer was accordingly dis- 
qualified for that service. His successor will be Rear-Ad- 
miral Ramsey, a former chief of the Bureau of Navigation. 
The sessions of the court will be resumed at the conclusion 
of the present period of mourning for the late President, and 
will continue its work until it shall bring in a finding upon 
the questions at issue. Rear-Admiral Sampson may not be 
able to appear before the court as a witness, owing to in- 
creasing ill-health; but all his official reports upon the de- 
velopments of the naval campaign in the West Indies will be 
part of the evidence that will be considered by the court. 
wt 

Tue Duke and Duchess of Cornwall and York, who 
reached Quebec on the royal yacht Ophir last Monday, were 
received by the people of the Dominion of Canada with a 
great demonstration of loyalty and enthusiasm. The wel- 
come that was extended to the British crown prince was 
somewhat tempered by the sad event which had occurred 
only two days before upon the southern side of the border. 
In the course of his reply to an address of welcome that was 
presented to him in the council chamber at Quebec, the 
Duke of York referred to the calamity that had come upon 
the American people, and expressed in feeling terms his 
sympathy for those who were mourning the death of President 
McKinley as a personal bereavement. The eagerness of the 
popular welcome that has been accorded to the visiting prince 
by the people of the Dominion indicated very distinctly a deep 
sense of loyalty to the mother country and to the house 
whose chief sits upon the throne of Great Britain. The 
French population of Quebec vied with their English- 
speaking neighbors in the cordiality of their welcome to the 
English prince. 
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Tue British people have been prompt and unreserved in 
their expression of sympathy for the American people in their 
bereavement, and appreciation for the character and the 
capacities of the man whom death has removed by the hand 
of an assassin. The press of London agrees with singular 
unanimity in an opinion that a strong and reliable man — an 
influence that worked for peace and friendship between Great 
Britain and the United States — had been lost to the cause 
of civilization. The same note of appreciative regret is dis- 
tinguishable in the public utterances in other countries. In 
Germany, a country which suffered greatly by some of the 
tariff arrangements that have been associated with the name 
of McKinley, there was a very general expression of regard 
for the dead and of good will for the nation that had lost a 
leader by his death. France, in the midst of her prepara- 
tions for the reception of the czar, found time for a word of 
sympathy to her sister republic, and a word of tribute to the 
man under whose administration Franco-American relations 
had received a new impetus of friendship. 


Pd 


Tuer controversy between France and Turkey has not 
been adjusted yet. The Porte took an indirect method of 
solving the problem by effecting a private settlement with 
one of the French claimants; but the French government 
declares itself not satisfied with this method of procedure, 
and has announced its intention of bringing further claims 
against the Turkish government on account of sums due to 
French citizens. No radical action of France will occur, 
however, until the subsidence of the excitement attendant 
upon the czar’s visit to France; and it is possible that by that 
time the cause for friction will have been removed by a change 
in the hitherto defiant attitude of the Porte. In the mean- 
while the French government has ordered the secret Turkish 
police out of Paris, and is offering conspicuous facilities to 
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Turkish emégrés in the French capital. The great powers, 
notably Germany and Russia, are understood to have advised 
the Porte to reach an early termination of the present situa- 
tion by paying the claims. demanded by the French govern- 
ment, 


Brevities. 


The Jew now, as always, is a strange compound of shrewd- 
ness and mysticism. 


The vast improvements which have come-in the physical 
life of man are beginning to find their parallel in the moral 
and spiritual life of the race. 


What was it in him or his time that made Alfred the 
Great to be also Alfred the Good? Some day we shall 
learn the secret process by which great characters are pro- 
duced, and work a revolution in modern life. 


What is it that makes a criminal, even a beastly and dis- 
gusting one, the object of sentimental interest, to be treated 
like a hero? Why send fruits and flowers to a person that 
any right-minded man would avoid with disgust? 


Intellect can hide itself behind the grotesque face of Soc- 
rates or the high-bred features of Goethe. Similar traits of 
character may be associated with the lofty stature of Abra- 
ham Lincoln or the diminutive form of Lord Roberts. 


The lack of church-going in our Unitarian churches in 
large cities during the summer means for the most part 
nothing excepting that most Unitarians are not in town on 
that day. It would be interesting, however, to know where 
they were and what they were doing. 


We should like among “ Letters to the Editor” some very 
brief descriptions of the character and work which make a 
Unitarian minister useful and successful. No eulogies of 
living men are desirable, but it would be helpful to know 
what our readers consider most effective in their character 
and work. 


Why is it that women so often lead new movements in 
religion? In colonial days, Anne Hutchinson, the Antino- 
mian, nearly overturned civil government in Boston. In 
later times came Ann Lee, the Shaker, “ Mother Ann” as 
she was called, although she renounced marriage and mother- 
hood, And there are others. 


In Zion’s Herald, Bishop Fitzgerald furnishes some in- 
teresting reminiscences of Prof. Joseph Le Conte. At the 
time he knew him he says, ‘*‘ He was a communicant of the 
Presbyterian Church.” At a later time, probably, the pres- 
ent writer dined with the trustees of the Unitarian church of 
Berkeley, Cal. Prof. Le Conte was present, and in active 
sympathy with the movement, if he was not a trustee of the 
church. 


The Congregationalist has taken a summer census of the 
Protestant church-goers in Boston. In twenty-six churches 
there was an attendance of only 5,525. So far as Unitarian 
churches are concerned, the attendance is almost wholly 
made up of summer visitors, commonly young persons who 
are looking at historic places. But for them it is very desir- 
able that there shall be open churches and ample hospi- 
tality. 


It is a touching and convincing proof of the unity of the 
spirit which lies behind all the differences of the religious 
life that the two hymns which are now to become by com- 
mon consent national hymns — “ Lead, Kindly Light,” and 
“ Nearer, my God, to thee” — were written the one by a 
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Catholic and the other by a Unitarian. Because of the use 
made of them by the President in his last hours and their 
acceptance by the people everywhere as expressive of the 
universal hope and trust, they will henceforth come into use 
on all similar occasions. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Brooks Fund. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

It is pleasant to see donations accomplishing the good 
purposes for which they are given. A few months ago I 
happened to visit a clergyman of my denomination whose 
education had been somewhat limited ; yet he had been the 
means of doing much good in a long, useful life. Speaking 
of his life’s work, he referred to the books given him from 
the Meadville fund, when just a young man starting in the 
ministry, and his heart burned within him as he told of the 
benefits derived from the study of Channing, Dewey, etc. 
With pride he showed me some of the old volumes, now 
worn threadbare, but still preaching their clear-cut gospel. 
They had done their work well. 


CARLYLE SUMMERBELL. 
LEGRAND, IA. 


“The Sower” of Millet, or Labor. 


BY REV. HARROLD JOHNSON. 


“The great remedy for the rural exodus is to be found in giving the 
country laborer a better opinion of himself and his work.”—Z. A. 
Selby-Lowndes, “ The Rural Exodus,” in the Westminster Review, 
August, 1gOl. 

“The Sower,” as was said in a previous paper,* repre- 
sents the solemn dignity of all true labor and its divine sig- 
nificance in the universal plan. 

“Tn the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 
the immemorial decree. 

Man has grown to his present stature by an unceasing 
contest with Nature and by unceasing co-operation with her. 
Let him but stay his hand, and where but now the corn f in 
golden glory waved, and the green grass spread its tender 
carpet over the earth, thorns and thistles shall crowd in rank 
luxuriance. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire; but, if a man will 
not work, neither shall he eat. To every man comes the 
stern challenge, ‘What equivalent do you render to society 
for your keep?’ Everywhere, whether he be rich or poor, 
and more particularly if he be rich, the drone is the bave of 
society. From of old the decree went forth, In toil thou 
shalt eat. And be assured that wheresoever labor and 
food, sowing and reaping, maintain not their true ratio, the 
very foundations of society are undermined. “Be not de- 
ceived. God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth, 
that shall he also reap.” 

Let me set before you Millet’s picture of “The Sower,’’ 
or Labor. 

Night is coming on with mournful majesty. The sky is 
swept with dark, wind-driven clouds, save for one glowing, 
quivering break of golden light in the western sky. Over 
the newly upturned furrows lies a shadowy purple, vague and 
formless, The clayey ridges glisten dank and chill in the 
sunset light. The long, straight, deep-marked plough-lines 
stretch away up the brown slope and fade in the distance. 
Further afield a ploughman guides a plough with a yoke of 
oxen. 


So runs 


*“ The Angelus” of Millet, or Worship, appeared in the issue of May 9, 
t Wheat, barley, oats, etc, 
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It is late autumn. The first breath of winter bites the 
waning earth. The dead leaves rustle mournfully and 
weirdly on the pathway. Some are already skeletons, and 
only the fibres of their delicate tracery remain. Brier and 
hawthorn are scarlet with hips and haws where the snowy, 
drowsy clusters of the may and the fair, frail pink-and-white 
wild roses blossomed in the spring and summer time. It is 
the dying end of things, and a wistful sadness broods over 
all. But even now, while the shadows of night darken and 
darken in the expiring year, when all speaks of death and 
burial and dissolution in the tomb,— even now the divine 
preparations for resurrection and returning spring are going 
on. Again the may shall cover the hedges as with snow; 
again the fair, frail pink-and-white wild roses shall garland 
the brier; again the billowy golden corn shall wave in the 
summer breeze; and again it shall be said, as it was said of 
old,— 

; “ Lo, the winter is past, 

The rain is over and gone; 


The flowers appear on the earth; 
The time of the singing of birds is come.” 


The deep-rooted faith of humanity that the setting sun 
shall rise again, that the buried seed shall spring again, and 
this highest faith of all, that our dear, dead brother and 
sister live again, seems to me established and sure in the very 
heart of things. Night and day, winter and spring, sowing 
and reaping, death and life ! 

That is why Millet chose the nightfall for this picture,— 
to emphasize the mournful, hopeful significance of life. 

Here is an emblem of the Pilgrim’s journey. As Mr. 
Worldly Wiseman said to Christian, “Thou art like to meet 
with on the way which thou goest wearisomeness, painfulness, 
hunger, perils, nakedness, swords, lions, dragons, and, in a 
word, death and what-not.” And it is well for us if, like the 
good John Bunyan, we can say after it all: “I would not 
have been without this trial for much. I thank God every 
time I think of it, for I have learned many lessons by it.” 

From the sowing of the seed in the cold earth to the spring- 
ing of the first green, tender blade, long, dreary days and 
nights of winter, frost and driving snow, piercing, pelting 
rains and biting winds, no song of birds, burial in the tomb 
with the death-shroud and the seal. But ever, if with pa- 
tience we wait, in due time the springing of the blade, the 
glory of the corn, the Celestial City. We shall reap if we 
faint not. 

The sower, conscious of the dignity of his calling, marches 
with measured stride along the furrows, scattering the seed 
with lavish yet careful hand. Unawed by the shades, he 
looms * grandly above the horizon. You see him swinging 
along down the slope. His every movement is rhythmic with 
ease and mastery, as harmonious and majestic as Milton’s 
epics or Beethoven’s symphonies or the Venus of Milo. 

You can almost hear him humming or whistling some 
remembered tune, keeping time to martial music, august 
and solemn, strong and free. A son of the soil, formed of 
the dust of the ground, close to the mother-breast ; patient 
as the hills, steadfast as the growing tree, firm as the rock, a 
limb of mother-earth herself, rooted in her, as close to her 
as her century oaks, earthy, smacking of her, loving her from 


_whom he was taken and unto whom he shall return; no 


trace of fatigue apparent in him, though now it is nightfall 
and he has labored through the day, still full of reserved 
power, wasting no energy, calm, self-contained, a master of . 
life; his feet pliant in the sabots, his trousers tight to catch 
no breath of wind, his jersey loose and yielding as he swings, 
his vest open, his neck bare and free, his slouch hat shading 


* Vide Victor Hugo’s poem on the sower, with which Millet is said to have been 
familiar (‘‘ Saison des Semailles. Le Soir”). Note especially these lines: — 
“ Sa haute silhouette noire 
Domine les profonds labours”? ; 
and (L’ombre) 
“ Semble élargir jusqu’aux étoiles 
Le geste auguste du semeur,” 
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his eyes,—he inhales great draughts of space as the wind 
whirls by him. 

Behind him a flurry of rooks, but he has cast with too lib- 
eral hand that he should fear them. ‘The harrow will soon 
hide the seed, and the tenter will scare them. 

There is in him every indication of the master-man, of 
perfect adjustment to environment; no novice, one who has 
served his apprenticeship and received his indenture long 
ago; a man born to his work, which fits him as a well-fitting 
glove the hand; free, no man’s slave, and lord of none; 
the poise, the confidence, the thoroughness, the sanity, of a 
man, ‘There are in him all the innate qualities of a great 
warrior and ruler, of a Cincinnatus of the plough, who, hav- 
ing fought and won and ruled, would return to the plough 
again; or of an Elisha, ready to leave twelve yoke of oxen in 
the field, should Elijah’s mantle fall upon him ; or of a Crom- 
well, who, though Lord Protector of England, as he told the 
Commons, would rather have kept a flock of sheep under his 
own woodside. 

This man’s children would not dream of disobeying him, 
his wife could not be a sloven, his cottage could not but be 
cheery and inviting; this man could not be intemperate, this 
man could not lie, this man could never be otherwise than 
simple and direct as Nature herself. In such men as this 
sower is the foundation of all empires, the stepping-stone of 
all character. His body is firm-knit and strong; his brain 
is sure-fibred. Virtue, honor, reverence, and love spring 
from him. Wife, children, and home are his centre and 
abiding-place. If I require evidence of a man, I need not 
scan the great statuaries, I need not:study great heroes. I 
have only to look upon Millet’s “ Sower.” No sculptor ever 
chiselled more heroic lines: an ease and strength are here 
that Phidias never surpassed. 

Ecce homo! Behold the: man!—the man perfectly ad- 
justed to his own sphere, beyond which a man cannot pos- 
sibly go, however madly he tries! This man knows his 
measure. He is King. 

It was once thought that beauty is exceptional. It is now 
seen that beauty accompanies every natural action; that the 
bowing of the worshipper, the swing of the sower, the stoop 
of the gleaner, the sweep of the reaper, the mother cooling 
with her breath the warm spoonful for her babe, the pushing 
of a wheelbarrow, the carrying of a pail of water,— that nat- 
ural action everywhere, caught at the moment of action in 
its natural surrounding, is beauty, is, as Millet himself de- 
scribed the beautiful, féing. Millet seized this moment of 
action, the sower sowing, the gleaner gleaning, or, at times, 
he represented a momentary pause from action, as in the 

_“ Angelus” and the “Man with the Hoe,” indicating that 
the action will be soon renewed; and everything in his pict- 
ure is definitely related to this particular action and adds to 
its significance. ‘There is no filling in, no padding, no mere 
decoration; there is not a detail in his picture that is not 
essential to it, that is not part of it. Nature is a unity, and 
not a diversity. A man in his proper setting has an intimate 
relation with everything that surrounds him, and he is a part 
of all. ‘There is a significance in every attitude and gesture, 
in every fold of the garments, in every wrinkle of the skin. 
Great art is true nature. Nature never poses. In natural 
adjustment to environment lies beauty; in co-operation with 
nature and God lies beauty. The sower obeys every law of 
God he knows, if he would reap arich harvest. He sows 
good seed in good ground. If he toil, he must rest. If the 
soil is to remain fruitful, it must lie fallow, too, or alternate 
with turnips. The ground is properly manured and pre- 
pared. Through the long winter days and nights the seed 
lies buried, through frost and snow, and wind and rain; 
but the sower is never anxious lest the blade should spring, 
or lest the sun should rise or summer return. He never 
unearths the seed to see if the blade be springing, He has 
a supreme reliance on law, a faith and hope sure and fast, 
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And it is as true in the moral as it is in the physical sphere 
that ‘‘whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

In the moral sphere we cannot date times and seasons 
with the accuracy of the sower. We do not ever see the 
springing of the blade. Sometimes the winter snow and 
rain pervade a life, but there is always a glimmer in the 
west. “As the rain cometh down, and the snow, from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the earth 
and maketh it bring forth and bud, and giveth seed to the 
sower and bread to the eater, so shall My word be that goeth 
forth out of My mouth, it shall not return unto me void, but 
it shall accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I send it.” We must wait. We can- 
not calculate the seasons of return, but the return cometh, 
“if not here, elsewhere, and, if not now, some other time. 
We'll bide, nor fret nor groan, learning God’s patience.” 
The soul has its springtime somewhere, somehow, some- 
when. ‘The soul has its resurrection, too. 

There is no nobler lesson than that of the sower. 
knew this. So did Paul. So did Millet. 
meanings are there. ‘ 

Labor is often mournful and full of pathos, often with 
long, weary winter months ahead, but ever the eternal hope, 
ever the springing blade. 


Jesus 
The eternal 


* «“ Brethren, the sower’s task is done. 
The seed is in its winter bed. 
Now let the dark brown mould be spread 
To hide it from the sun, 
And leave it to the kindly care 
Of the still earth and brooding air, 
As when the mother, from her breast, 
Lays the hushed babe apart to rest, 
And shades its eyes, and waits to see 
How sweet its waking smile will be. 
The tempest now may smite, the sleet 
All night on the drowned furrow beat, 
And winds that from the cloudy hold 
Of Winter breathe the bitter cold 
Stiffen to stone the mellow mould; 
Yet safe shall lie the wheat, 
Till out of heaven’s unmeasured blue 
Shall walk again the genial year, 
To wake with warmth and nurse with dew 
The germs we lay to slumber here.” 


Yes, it is all there. 
blade we shall see. 
+ “ And if I shall be winter-locked, 
’ As some time I may be, 


If bitter storms and freezing snows 
Come whirling down on me, 


The waking smile and the springing 


“ Let me lie patient, like the earth, 
And say, ‘ This shall be rest’ ; 
And then, O Lord, at thy dear call, 
Arise renewed and blest.” 


LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


The Significance of Worship. 


BY GEORGE W. COOKE. 


What is the significance of worship? Why are religious 
rites made use of by all peoples, however savage they may 
be or however civilized? We may be sure it is not for mere 
superstition, fear, credulity, or inability to think clearly. 
There is some deeper need than any which these explana- 
tions give voice to, some demand of heart and mind alike 
for such forms of utterance. In fact, worship is a psycho- 
logical necessity, a demand of human nature, crude among 
undeveloped peoples, esthetic and refined with those who 
are civilized; but it is everywhere an outlet for the emo- 
tions, imagination, and will, an effort of the inner life to put 
into concrete form what it desires and aspires to reach, 


i = 


" * Cullen Bryant, 
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First of all, worship is a response to an emotional demand 
for expression, that the heart may interpret its attitude 
toward the spiritual world. The earliest men believe that 
they are surrounded by spiritual beings, who are capable of 
doing them good or harm, and who are the life in all 
things of which men know. These beings are regarded with 
love, veneration, and awe, their help is desired, and their 
favor is sought for with eager zest. These feelings are ex- 
pressed in various attitudes, words, ceremonies, and ritual 
practices, all of them intended to gain the good will of the 
spiritual beings who are worshipped. 

In the attempt of men to express how they feel toward 
the spiritual beings, a language of the religious emotions will 
be developed, which will be almost wholly figurative and 
symbolical at first, based on crude analogies, but capable of 
interpreting the feelings with which men regard those beings 
on whom they are dependent. What men worship and how 
they worship will depend on the character of the men, how 
far they are advanced intellectually; but, in its essential 
psychological nature, worship will be always the same, 
whether rude or refined, purely emotional or largely philo- 
sophical. Not all men have the instinct for worship fully 
developed, as not all men have the gift for musical expres- 
sion; but, as nearly all men have some measure of musical 
appreciation, so nearly all men have some desire to voice 
an inner need by the outward act of worship. ‘The case of 
those who are utterly without religious feeling, as Ribot says, 
“would be analogous to those of moral blindness, to the ab- 
sence, if it exists, of all zsthetic feeling: it would denote a 
lacuna in the emotional life.” 

The earliest religious practices were not the result of fear, 
but grew out of the feeling of kinship with the spiritual be- 
ings which are around men, and were the result of the be- 
lief that gods and men are of the same blood and family 
connections. ‘This feeling is at the roots of primitive re- 
ligion everywhere, gives it its character, and determines its 
form and its content. Kinship is the one supreme motive in 
them all, the beginning and the end of what they have to 
offer men. Starting with those practices which unite men to 
each other, religion gradually developed its own ritual for 
expressing the relations of gods and men. In time, what 
belonged to the gods was set apart as especially theirs; and 
there grew up the feeling that some acts and things are 
sacred. 

In some form the eating together of the members of a 
clan and the clan-god is as universal as religion itself in 
primitive times. The early rituals were not designed to be 
used aS means of begging or purchasing the good will of 
the gods; they did not seek to secure respite from evils that 
had fallen upon men. They were the joyous intercourse of 
men with the denizens of the spiritual world, who broke 
bread together, cemented in that way ties of friendship, and 
in that way renewed bonds of mutual obligation. When the 
clan life had in some measure broken down, and men came 
to feel their personal relations to the gods, then was de- 
veloped the sense of sin and the need of propitiation, of se- 
curing from the gods forgiveness for violation of their sanc- 
tities and of renewing the relations which had subsisted be- 
tween them. ‘Then religion became more personal, interior, 
question of conduct, and of personal fidelity to the ethical 
requirements which the gods had prescribed. 

We may thus trace up, step by step, the changes in belief 
which underlay the doctrine of sacrifice, from the first act 
of eating a sacred victim by the clan and the clan-god to 
the great spiritual belief of the Hebrew prophets, that men 
owe to God the sacrifices of a pure and a contrite heart. 
The links in this chain of advancing opinion are none of 
them wanting ; and, as we tracé their connections, we realize, 
aS we cannot in any other way, how all forms of religion are 
bound together by the subtlest ties of spiritual aspiration 
and heritage. 
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The common meal of the clan, eaten around a rude altar, 
the food being that of some animal sacred to the clan and 
of kinship with its members, according to their ideas, may 
be traced through all its many changes to the mass of the 
Catholic and the Lord’s Supper of the Protestant. In al- 
most identical phrase and symbolical form this eating and 
drinking with the members of the spiritual world has been 
observed under nearly all religions. ‘The mystic transforma- 
tion of food and drink into divine substance, which brings 
the soul into intimate communion with the divine beings, 
when taken into the body, has always appealed to men with 
great force and impressiveness. 

Such ideas as these, which had their origin in the earliest 
religious practices, are still entertained in their more spir- 
itual forms by Christianity. The conception of Christ as an 
atoning sacrifice, of his blood as shed for the saving of the 
world, is the last and most perfect form of the primitive idea 
of sacrifice, which began almost with the beginning of relig- 
ious expression. If men in early times had not poured out 
the blood of the slain animal on an altar, and eaten the 
flesh of it with the clan-god, in order that thus their life 
might be strengthened and renewed by partaking of the 
spirit of the divine one slain and eaten, then the conception 
of Christ as a spiritual sacrifice and atonement would have 
had no existence. The latter belief had its roots in the 
earlier, and has there its explanation. ' 

Worship expresses and interprets the emotional life, uni- 
fies its motives, and gives fitting symbolical or csthetic 
utterance to its desires. It connects the past and the pres- 
ent of mankind in closest ties, and shows how deep is the 
social need of men that finds utterance in common symbol- 
ical usages. It voices the greatest of all the common desires 
of men that, for a concrete manifestation of the interior life 
that shall speak to many the same thought in the same 
words. 


Immortality. 


For my own part, therefore, I believe in the immortality of 
the soul, not in the sense in which I accept the demonstrable 
truths of science, but as a supreme act of faith in the reason- 
ableness of God’s work. Such a belief, relating to regions 
quite inacessible to experience, cannot of course be clothed 
in terms of definite and tangible meaning. For the experi- 
ence which alone can give us such terms we must await that 
solemn day which is to overtake us all. The belief can be 
most quickly defined by its negation, as the refusal to 
believe that this world is all. The materialist holds that, 
when you have described the whole universe of phenomena 
of which we can become cognizant under the conditions of 
the present life, then the whole story is told. It seems to 
me, on the contrary, that the whole story is not told. I 
feel the omnipresence of mystery in such wise as to make it 
far easier for me to adopt the view of Euripides, that what 
we call death may be but the dawning of true knowledge 
and true life. The greatest philosopher of modern times, 
the master and teacher of all who shall study the process of 
evolution for many a day to come, holds that the conscious 
soul is not the product of a collocation of material particles, 
but is, in the deepest sense, a divine effluence. According 
to Mr. Spencer, the divine energy which is manifested 


throughout the knowable universe is the same energy that ~ 


wells up in us as consciousness. Speaking for myself, I can 
see no insuperable difficulty in the notion that at some 
period in the evolution of humanity this divine spark may 
have acquired sufficient concentration and steadiness to sur- 
vive the wreck of material forms and endure forever. Such 
a crowning wonder seems to me no more than the fit climax 
to a creative work that has been ineffably beautiful and 
marvellous in all its myriad stages.— John Fiske. 
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The Life and Death of the “New World.” 


y 


BY REV. WILLIAM H, LYON. 


Having been asked to write the obituary of the Mew 
World, \ately deceased, I have carefully gathered the facts 
and weighed the conclusions which are now presented. 
They must be given briefly; but, even so, they may serve 
the needs of some future project of the kind, for counsel, 
for warning, or for encouragement. My own part in the 
history has been a very humble one, that of merely inducing 
generous men and women to guarantee or to give during 
the last six years for the support of the always needy 
review, of collecting whatever became due, and of paying it 
over to the managing editor under authority of the trustees, 
without responsibility for, or indeed knowledge of, its further 
use. Whatever information I shall give has come from 
those who were qualified to give it from their personal 

knowledge. 

In 1891 the Unitarian Review had reached a crisis in its 
history, needing a subsidy of about $3,000 a year, and 
seemed likely to be discontinued. In Anniversary Week 
of that year a meeting of Unitarian ministers was held in 
Boston to consider the matter, and voted to recommend to 
the National Conference the establishment of a theological 
magazine. At the meeting of the Conference in September 
of the same year this recommendation was heartily received, 
and a committee was appointed to take charge of the 
undertaking. The chairman of this committee was Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, who was the strenuous and successful 
champion of the new review in the board of directors of 
the Unitarian Association and the agent of the committee 
in raising its first guarantee fund. 2 

The editors chosen were Charles Carroll Everett, D.D., 
LL.D., Crawford H. Toy, LL.D., and Orello Cone, D.D., 
with Rev. N. P..Gilman as managing editor. The last was 
the only member of the board to receive compensation; but 
he never received the amount promised him, and in some 
years received nothing at all. The publishers, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., used their well-known good taste 
to give the review a most dignified and handsome shape, 
worthy of its contents. 

The policy of the review was thus outlined by Dr. 
Everett: “We at once made up our minds that, if the 
review was to amount to anything, it must be undenomina- 
tional and international; that is, it should be a review into 
which the most outspoken articles should be admitted, 
while articles from other denominational standpoints should 
be admitted with equal freedom. In a word, it should be 
the organ of liberal thinkers of any school. It should at 
the same time represent the latest and best result of theo- 
logical thought and learning in Europe as well as in 
America.” 

The editors were, however, not willing’ to serve unless 
the life of the review could be assured for a while. The 
committee, therefore, secured from the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association the promise of a subsidy of 
not more than $2,500 a year for two years. They also 
issued a circular asking for five hundred guarantors of $10 
a year for five years, including subscription to the Review. 
Those who responded were assessed $2 the first year and 
$7 the second above the subscription price. 

The Mew World, as it was christened, at once received 
the attention of the world of scholars, and was, indeed, a 
unique and able periodical, Like all magazines of its class, 
however, it could count on only a small constituency; and 
the financial crisis of 1893 came just in time to get in its 
way. According to the original agreement the subsidy of 
the Association ceased after the second year. Less than 
one-third of the expected five hundred guarantors had been 
‘Secured. At the Conference of 1894, therefore, a new com- 
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mittee was appointed to raise an endowment fund of $50,000, 
This was found impossible; and, the needs of the review 
becoming urgent, a guarantee fund was asked for, to be 
assessed not over 15 per cent. annually. Messrs. E. B, 
Haskell, F. C. Lowell,and N. P. Gilman were made trustees. 
The former guarantors continued their payments three years 
longer, and were then invited to subscribe to the new fund. 
This amounted to $10,210, though it was diminished often 
by the death of subscribers. It may be interesting to know 
that there were two guarantors of $1,000 each, three of $500, 
two of $250, two of $150, fifty-five of $100, four of $50, two of 
$40, one of $30, and four of $25. Among these were many 
ministers, whose generosity, in contrast to the more or less 
unaccountable indifference of others of the clergy, quite as 
able to help, deserves cordial mention. The ready and 
liberal response of the laymen was, in general, from those 
whose names are to be found connected with all our good 
works. With the exception of $100 from a Congregationalist 
minister, the entire sum came from American Unitarians. 
Nothing was received from Universalists, or from Unitarians 
in England. 

The circulation was stated in 1895 to be about one 
thousand ; but this must have included exchanges, copies 
sent to contributors, and other unremunerative numbers. 
In March, 1898, there were five hundred and twenty-five 
paying subscribers, and in 1g0o six hundred and fifty, the 
latter number being swelled by copies sent to friends by 
subscribers to the third fund. Rev. J. H. Allen, D.D., once 
editor of the Christian Examiner, wrote in answer to my 
questions that its number of subscribers in 1863 was about 
eight hundred. “How much of its circulation was ‘ outside’ 
I have no means of knowing ; but its best stand-by was the 
personal loyalty of its Unitarian subscribers, which loyalty 
weakened after it went to New York.” 

In 1897 the guarantees given in 1892 had expired, and 
it became necessary to make fresh provisions for the per- 
sistent deficit. At the Conference in September of that year 
fifty subscriptions of $10 a year for five years were secured 
by direct applications to persons attending the meeting, 
mostly ministers, of whom some had already subscribed in 
other ways, and many could ill afford the gift. It was 
allowed to include the donor’s own copy and two more copies 
to be sent to persons designated by him. A well-known 
benefactor of many Unitarian undertakings added from her 
own purse $500 a year for two years. These donations, 
however, were all absorbed by the persistent deficit ; and the 
reduction in the payment to contributors from $3 to $2 a 
page, made in 1894, had to continue. At the same Confer- 
ence an Endowment Committee was appointed, Rev. Minot 
J. Savage being made chairman; but, beyond holding a meet- 
ing for organization, it found itself unable to accomplish 
anything. 

Very lively hopes were twice cherished of obtaining a per- 
manent endowment fund; but, after a great disappointment 
in 1900, the question had to be faced whether further 
attempts should be made to bridge over a time of waiting by 
fresh guarantees or the Vew World should be allowed to 
join the Christian Examiner, the Andover Review, and other 
noble dead. It was perfectly plain to those who had fought 
the battle so far that nothing but a permanent fund, and a 
large one, would justify any hope of continuing the Mew 
World. No such fund being in sight or even in rumor, the 
review rounded out the century and died with the December 
number, 1900, aged nine years. It was found necessary to 
ask the subscribers to the guarantee fund to pay at that 
time not only the maximum assessment of 15 per cent. 
due for the year, but to add the 1o per cent. remaining, 
which, with few exceptions, though without obligation, they 
most generously gave. Not a dollar of debt, save to the 
managing editor, who generously makes no claim against it, 
remains upon the Vew World. 
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The financial history has been given with much detail, 
because this is due to those who so persistently and lavishly 
supported the experiment, and because it may be of 
service to any one who attempts to undertake the task in 
future. However unpleasant the history of the ew World 
on this side may be, on its scholarly and literary side 
it has been not only successful, but glorious. A more noble 
company of liberal minds has never been gathered than that 
whose names are recorded in the successive tables of con- 
tents of the vew World or signed to the long lists of its book 
reviews. England, Germany, France, and other foreign 
countries have sent contributions; and on this side of the 
water there is scarcely a denomination containing scholarly 
life that has not been represented. “The Mew World,” 
says the Spectator, ‘is a periodical which deserves much 
attention. ‘There is hardly its equivalent on this side of the 
Atlantic.” The Guardian, one of the best known and most 
conservative papers of the Anglican Church, spoke strongly 
of its “high standard of excellence.” The Critic (New 
York) called it the “only first-class, unsectarian, religious 
and ethical review published in the United States.” The 
Christian Union (now the Outlook) declared that it “had 
taken a place at once in the front rank of periodical litera- 
ture,—a place where it may be said to fill a void.” The 
expressions of regret which poured in at its death were 
earnest even to bitterness. What reasons, then, may be 
assigned for its short life? 

I. The great and increasing indifference to religious peri- 
odicals. Scarcely one is living without subsidy. Some that 
were good properties a few years ago are now facing annual 
deficits or hardly paying their way. There are probably not 
over three theological magazines in the country that are sup- 
ported by their subscription list, and some require much 
more subsidizing than the (Vew World has ever received. 
In fact, few scholarly periodicals in any department of 
thought, as political economy, history, or natural science, 
support themselves, if they pay their editors or contributors. 
When Huxley’s Watural History Review came to an untimely 
end, he quoted his publisher, Mr. Murray, as saying that 
‘“quarterlies did not pay,” and drew from observation, as 
well as from his own experience, the conclusion that “ it was 
of the nature of such things to die.” The decay of denomi- 
national spirit is also responsible for the feebleness of relig- 
ious periodicals. 

II. Are ministers reading less or less serious matter than 
formerly? It has recently been shown that the students 
in our colleges read little outside their text-books, and are 
too apt to be ignorant. of the masterpieces of literature. 
The average minister, if he reads as much as his ancestors, 
certainly reads along different lines from those once con- 
sidered his specialties. An attempt was made a year or 
two ago to ascertain what Congregational ministers were 
reading. The results were thus stated in the Congregational 
zst : Only one or two ministers mentioned any German books. 
Biblical criticism seems to have fallen to the rear, only three 
men referring to that as a prominent line of study. -Exegeti- 
cal investigation has few attractions, only two persons 
mentioning use of the Hebrew Bible. Political science is 
little studied. Theology holds the supreme place, but not 
the systematic treatment in vogue twenty-five years ago. ... 
Those volumes are most potent which treat of Christian 
doctrine in its relation to psychology, ethics, philosophy, 
and sociology.” It needs but little acquaintance with the 
clergy of to-day to see that they are often driven out of 
their studies into ‘church work.” This may account for 
the small proportion of Unitarian ministers who subscribed 
to the Wew World. In 1894 there were hardly a hundred, 
or one-fourth the whole number. One of the most earnest 
and thoughtful of our ministers, in a letter urging the 
continuance of the review, writes himself as ‘one who 
highly valued, but seldom read” it. 
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Yet it was mainly for the education of the ministérs that 
the Wvew World was projected. The number of laymen who 
might be expected to care for it would naturally be com- 
paratively small; and the number of professors, ‘even of 
theological studies, would be still smaller, though as con- 
tributors they are very important. To offset the continual 
tendency either to an indolent professional routine or to an 
equally unthinking absorption in “church work” was the 
main purpose in the minds of the founders of this review. 
Even the advocacy and spread of new thought in the world 
in general is second to this. Its motto might have been 
put in the words which described the founding of Harvard 
College,—‘‘ dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the 
churches when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.” 

The two reasons which have been given may be summed 
up in one, that the Vew World seemed to be welcomed by no 
sufficient demand for such literature. Had there been such 
a demand the money would not have been lacking. If sub- 
scriptions proved inadequate, endowment would have been: 
forthcoming. The only hope of such an enterprise must lie 
in the establishment of a permanent fund large enough to 
secure the best contributors, to advertise it well, to urge it 
where it should, but does not yet go, and so gradually to get 
itself recognized as an educational means of high value. To 
attempt to tide it over a few more years by temporary expe- 
dients, under the expectation of speedy self-support, would be, 
it is now clear, to mislead the generosity of those who might 
be induced to give, Not less than $75,000 would be ade- 
quate to the demands of a first-class review. It is the cost 
of endowing a professorship; but what professor could reach 
so many minds and so various communions as the Vew World 
has reached? Some of us have dreamed that the work of 
Charles Carroll Everett might be continued and extended in 
such a memorial of him. It is not yet impossible. But, 
under whatever auspices, it would seem that such a review 
is almost indispensable to the spread of sound liberal theol- 
ogy; and the lack of it might well start the question as to 
the fitness of the Unitarian body to keep that leadership in 
religious thought which it was once supposed to have taken, 
or even to hold a place of consequence in religious learn- 
ing. No rallying-point for liberal scholarship remains in the 
Anglo-Saxon world; and its fighting must be done, guerilla- 
fashion, by individuals, where, how, and when they can find 
a chance. When one thinks of the changes that are sure to 
come all along the line of the old beliefs,— as, for example, 
with the application of the higher criticism to the New Tes- 
tament and to the life of Jesus,—one fears that it shall be 
said to us, as it was said to the “brave Crillon,” “ Hang 
thyself; for we fought at Argues, and thou wast not there.” 


Continuous Revelation. 


Do not all Christians pray for the gift of the Spirit? Why 
should a sincere profession of faith in the Real Presence 
expose one to the charge of fanaticism? Because we have 
been taught that the holy oracles fell silent long ago, that 
God gave his word to a few men, and then withdrew from 
the world. 

By defining revelation too narrowly, the Church has 
cheated us of a great part of our birthright. Why does not 
every addition to human knowledge affect us like a revelation? 
Why does not each perception of duty command us like a 
Voice from heaven? Why does not an awakened feeling of 
self-respect or self-reliance operate like an assurance,— ‘“ The 
Lord is with thee” ? Why do not friendship, love, veracity, 
justice, honesty, and all the genuine every-day virtues take 
rank as graces of the Spirit? Why does not a luminous 
thought touch us with happy awe, as if we had been honored 
with a celestial vision? So it would have been in ancient 
days, else had we never heard of divine messengers or of 
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sacred Scriptures. The best use we can make of the Bible 
is to accept it as a testimony that He who spoke in time past 
to “holy men of God ” will still speak to all who are fit to 
receive the messages of truth and duty.—Czarles G. Ames. 


Our Share of Night to Bear. 


Our share of night to bear, 
Our share of morning; 

Our blank in bliss to fill, 
Our blank in scorning. 


Here a star, and there a star,— 
Some lose their way. 
Here a mist, and there a mist, 
Afterwards — day. 
— Emily Dickinson. 


Some Knotty Religious Problems in Cuba. 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 

Cuba is grappling with some perplexing problems, and 
the eyes of the world are upon her. Let us judge with 
becoming charity the .youthful nation just emerging from 
the tutelage of medizvalism. 

Transitional eras furnish poor data for mature judgments, 
Spain held up no high ethical ideals before her Cuban 
children. Her clergy, in league with the corrupt colonial 
administration to enrich themselves, kept the people in 
ignorance and grovelling subjection. But few Cubans were 
admitted to the priesthood, and the people were kept from 
that knowledge of governmental and civic usages which would 
stand them in good stead to-day. 

Cuba is grappling with serious political and economic 
_questions to-day. At heart the Cuban nation is not un- 
grateful, though apparently so. In the great desire to 
realize their ideals, and secure what they believe to be their 
rights, they may seem to forget what a debt they owe the 
great nation whose timely intervention saved them from 
extinction. — 

- Both the Catholic Church and the recently established 
Protestant denominations are confronted with vexatious prob- 
lems. Columbus took possession of this island in the name 
of the Spanish sovereigns and of the Mother Church. 

The ecclesiastical idea has been so interwoven with the 
life of Cuba that civil, social, and religious questions are 
identical. The Church and the State formed a close partner- 
ship. The former received whatever it desired. Timid 
children shrank in fear from the gowned priest as from the 
pitiless soldier. The cross, which to other peoples is a 
symbol of hope, became the emblem of tyranny. The 
coffers of the Church were full. She built grand churches 
and richly endowed convents, making no provision for the 
time when the financial and political aid of the State would 
cease. She ordained Spanish priests; for why should a 
Cuban be the spiritual adviser of his master? 

1. How to adjust the Church to the new political con- 
ditions is one of the questions which confronts the Church 
of Rome to-day in Cuba, An attempt was made in the 
constitutional convention to have the Catholic chosen as 
the national faith, but it was overwhelmingly defeated. 
How call her wandering Cuban children back to the faith 
of their fathers? Popes and bishops blessed Spanish 
armies as they started for Cuba, to exterminate the 
natives. The churches were turned into forts. From their 
towers Spanish mausers rained destruction on the patriots. 
How regain the lost devotion and placate these men with 
active memories? 

_ An attempt is made to place Cubans in the priesthood, 

but the supply is limited. The Cuban youth do not take 
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readily to this. The lives and example of many priests 
have alienated the people. Henceforth public sentiment 
will demand that they live on a higher moral plane. Bishop 
Sbaretti has shown great ability at this transitional time, but 
has failed to placate the Cuban people, who demand that 
one of their favorite priests, in sympathy with the political 
aspirations of the nation, be chosen. 

2. The financial problem is a serious one for the Church. 
State aid ended, revenues gone, how shall she obtain the 
$35,000,000 of property she claims in Cuba to-day? Shall 
the claims be allowed? Who shall decide? There are those 
who say that the intervening government should not take 
upon itself to decide a question which so critically affects 
the material interests of Cuba; that this should be left to 
the Cuban government, since this is a purely insular ques- 
tion. 

The American policy of a complete separation of Church 
and State is supposed to obtain in Cuba. Whatever con- 
cessions and favors have been granted the Church by the 
intervening government cannot be withdrawn, even if the 
Cuban government later so elects, since the acceptance of 
the Platt amendment. The Cubans object to the sale of 
ecclesiastical properties donated by their ancestors and the 
removal of the money from the island. At the time of the 
expulsion of the monastic orders from Spain and her colo- 
nies in 1873, some choice church property became the pos- 
session of the State, a part of which has since been returned. 
The question of the disposition of this and of other proper- 
ties is before the public for decision. 

3. The harmonizing of diverse elements in the Church 
is troubling the Catholic leaders here. To placate and 
control the intense patriotic sentiment, and yet hold on 
to the conservative, rich, and influential Spanish constitu- 
ency, calls for the exercise of all the wisdom and astuteness 
they can command. The Spanish shield is still erected 
over most of the altars in the churches of Havana. A pa- 
triotic Cuban, if he enters to worship, must do so beneath 
that hated coat-of-arms. Yet to remove it would anger the 
Spaniards, whose fathers placed it there for a purpose. 

4. The representatives of a more liberal and purer faith 
have, too, their hard problems in Cuba, the solution of which 
tax time and energy to the utmost. 

There is the educational question. The State cannot 
solve it alone. How can these representatives of a progres- 
sive, intelligent faith aid in dispelling the clouds of igno- 
rance and superstition hanging like a pall over this gem of 
the southern seas? Seventy per cent. unable to read and 
write, while universal ‘suffrage is proposed. Education is the 
handmaid of religion. And there is an educational renais- 
sance in Cuba to-day, though the schools are yet in a crude 
state. Thirty-six hundred public schools, with an enrolment 
of over 180,000 children, exist. There is great enthusiasm 
among Cuban youth to fit themselves to teach. Choice pri- 
vate schools have been established in connection with many 
missions, supplementing the elementary training of the 
public schools with instruction in English and the higher 
branches. 

Thus the children are drawn toward the Sunday-schools. 
No religious instruction is permitted in the public schools. 
By these varied agencies a generation is being trained for the 
duties of intelligent citizenship. 

5. Another perplexing problem is that of the unification of 
the different mission enterprises. How best develop the idea 
of federation, fraternity, and interdenominational comity ? 
How keep to the forefront the choicer elements of Protes- 
tantism, showing to our Catholic friends true catholicity and 
liberality, avoiding its divisive sectarian features? In the 
department of justice to-day we are described as so many 
different religions. This is, perhaps, the most difficult prob- 
lem, since representatives of seven churches are here. Sec- 
tarianism has crossed the Florida straits, and divisive shibbo- 
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leths are already heard. May not a new type of Chris- 
tendom unified be produced here under the Southern Cross, 
and the essential unity of all truth-seekers be shown? 

The Ministers’ Union of Havana has taken the initiative 
in this. It is an influential body, and has in its membership 
representatives of six denominations from all over the island. 
Its sessions are full of charity and wise counsels concerning 
the best methods of saving this island by the establishment 
of the kingdom of God. The Christian worker in Cuba to- 
day realizes that political, economic, and industrial questions 
(which too often engage men’s thoughts to the exclusion of 
higher themes) are really overshadowed by the religious 
question. If that be rightly settled, the less important will 
quickly find a solution. It is not easy to teach the Cuban, 
with whom religion is a sentiment, not a life, to “seek first 
the kingdom and its righteousness.” 

The rectification of motive is another problem. How draw 
the people to the truth without an admixture of self-interest ? 
Economic distress is here. A needy nation, burdened with 
poverty, easily seek “loaves and fishes.” How teach them 
unselfishness, true love for God and their fellows? How 
lead them to the practice of Christian altruism, as well as 
to teach the spiritual nature of true religion? They have seen 
the mercenary side of religion, and many want their share. 

These versatile, mercurial people look to us for guidance. 
Cuba lies in our hands like clay in the potter’s palm. Is the 
new nation to be patterned after a Christian ideal? Shall 
the land of Agramonte, Cespedes, and Marti become Im- 
manuel’s land? 

A lovely island, destined to grow lovelier when Christian 
ethics, civic righteousness, become a part of her life, and her 
people realize that salvation is salvation to character. Inci- 
dentally, I might refer to the work among the large Ameri- 
can population as a difficult problem. Many aid us greatly. 
Others are a stumbling-block to the Cubans, who do not dis- 
tinguish between things that differ. The bull and cock fight 
have gone, but the Sunday horse-race, baseball game, and 
theatre remain; and Americans are among the devoted pa- 
trons. 

These are some of the knotty problems confronting us. 
We ask all lovers of God and humanity to aid us with 
fraternal sympathies and faith-filled prayers that Cuba’s 
future may be as bright as her stainless skies, that true 
liberty may be her crown, and the indifferentism ie 
enslaves her men may be removed. 

When the Spanish officials led Gen. Goncouria to the 
garrote, he said fearlessly, “ What matters it if a man dies 
to-day, so long as a nation is born?” That nation is born: 
we are its sponsors. Is it to be a righteous, God-fearing 
nation, speeding along the upward path of an ideal progress? 
To secure this, let us toil on in unfaltering hope until on 
these coral shores we see ‘the new heavens and the new 
earth, in which dwelleth righteousness.” 

TIAVANA, CUBA. 


Spiritual Life. 


There never was a call to men and women to be more 
solely and fully religious than now. We need to put forth 
the power of our religion in active duties, to live it out in 
our social circles as well as personally.— Channing. 


& 


Experience proves that purity and benevolence of heart, 
blending with earnest devotion, tend to produce a calm un- 
wavering conviction of the presence and sympathy of God, 
which equals, if it does not surpass, in certainty our re- 
liance on the proven facts of physical science.— Charles B, 
Opton, 
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The sight of great truths.and devotion to great causes 
transfigure our friendship and our life. Friendship is only 
a habit of being together; love is only a fire of straw, flar- 
ing and falling away in a moment, unless its soul is some 
generous aim, some noble inspiration—/ames Freeman 
Clarke. 

& 


We have come to believe that the man who is in right re- 
lation to God in one part of the universe cannot be out of 
right relation to him in another part. So there is no salva- 
tion in a future world, if a man is not saved here, except 
that he has the same chance to begin the process of salva- 
tion in the one part.of the universe that he has in the other. 
Minot J. Savage. 


What can Unitarians do for their Faith? 


BY REV. JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND. 


Every one who really loves his religious faith desires to 
see it strengthened, and its benefits extended toothers. I 
take it for granted that as Unitarians we all love the faith 
that has been given to us. What, then, may we do for its 
maintenance and advancement? 

This question is often asked. In reply I venture to offer 
a few practical suggestions. They are not offered as cover- 
ing the whole ground, Some of them will not even apply 
to all places. But they have, at least, grown out of a some- 
what extended experience as a pastor and a worker in mis- 
sionary fields. 

What can we do for our faith? I answer: — 
As in a sense fundamental to everything else, we can 
en sure that we are intelligent concerning it. 

The liberal faith everywhere appeals to intelligence. We 


ought to be able to talk intelligently about it to any one we 


meet. To this end we should be acquainted with its history, 
its literature, its leaders, its principles, the men and women 
who by their knowledge, their piety, and their heroism have 
maintained it in the past and handed it down to us. 

All men ought to be intelligent about the religion they pro- 
fess. But especially is this true of a faith like ours which 
appeals confidently to reason and thought. Men often ask 
us, What is Unitarianism? Let us be prepared to answer. 
We often see our principles misrepresented. Let us be pre- 
pared to correct the misrepresentations. 

2. Those of us who are parents can teach our faith to our 
children. 

No other form of Christianity has cost so much as ours. 
It comes to us from heroes as noble, from saints as devout, 
from martyrs as brave, as the past has known. A thousand 
times over, the price that has had to be paid for it has been 
hardship, sacrifice, suffering, blood. And it is worth all that 
it has cost. No father can leave his children a nobler heri- 
tage than the Unitarian faith. Let all of us who are fathers 
or mothers teach our children its cost and its value. 

3. We can all give regularly of our means for the mainte- 
nance of our church and the spread of our faith. 

If we are rich, we can give much, If we are poor, we can 
give our “ mite.” We can put heart into our giving, as for 
a cause that we love. We can teach our children to give.as 
a duty and a privilege. 

4. We can always be in our places in church on Sunday. 

The Sunday morning service, in the nature of the case, is 
the centre of the church’s life. With strength here, there is 
likely to be strength everywhere. With weakness here, every- 
thing is imperilled. If we would help the Unitarian cause, 
let us be found in our pews on Sunday morning as regularly 
as at our places of business on Monday. This we can do if 
we will; and it is the very least that any one should think of 
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doing who cares at all for his church, for his own spiritual 
welfare, or for the moral and religious interests of the com- 
munity. ; 

5. Most of us can be church workers as well church 
attendants. 

A church is an organism: it must be alive in all its parts. 
A: church is an army: every soldier must bein his place. A 
church is a hive of bees: the bees must be workers, not 
drones. Unless for some reason our situation is peculiar, we 
should all inquire earnestly whether there is not some place 
we ought to fill and some work we ought to do in the Sun- 
day-school, in the Unity Club, in the Women’s Alliance, in 
the Lend a Hand Society, in the Young People’s Religious 
Union, or in some other of the activities of the church. Let 
us be ‘‘ doers of the word, not hearers only.” 

6. Especially important is the educational side of the 
church’s work or what the church is doing for the religious 
training of our children and young people. 

This means that, whatever other activities of the church 
are neglected, the Sunday-school should not be. It also 
means that, if we are wise, we shall spare no effort to build 

up in all our parishes strong and vigorous Young People’s 
Religious Unions. Probably no movement of recent years 
has brought so much new vitality into the Unitarian body as 
the establishment of these unions. Let us remember that no 
church can be permanently strong that is not strong in 
young life. 

7. We need to pay increasing attention to the matter of 
church membership. 

Some of us have been neglectful here. Are there objec- 
tions in the minds of any persons who hold liberal religious 
views to the act of joining a church? Why should there 
be? Are not such objections based upon prejudice rather 
than upon intelligence? If we do not hesitate to join clubs, 
fraternities, societies, and political parties, why should we 
hesitate to join a church? Are not the objects which the 
church has in view as important as those of the other organi- 
zations with which we freely unite ourselves? 

Is it not clear that we need a new departure in this im- 
portant matter? If we believe in the principles of the Uni- 
tarian faith, let us declare ourselves. Let us join hands to 
make our cause strong. Let us assume the responsibilities 
that belong upon our shoulders. Let us have real churches, 
and not be content with mere irresponsible congregations 
that come and go on Sundays. Let our Sunday-schools and 
our Young People’s Unions lead definitely in the direction of 
the church. Let our homes do the same. Let it be under- 
stood that we as much expect our children to become mem- 
bers of the church as of the school or of society. Let us show 
the importance which weattach to joining the church by throw- 
ing around it associations of seriousness and dignity. Many 
of our churches are coming to have every year a class made 
up of young people who, under the instruction of the minis- 
ter, are prepared for membership in the church and the duties 
and responsibilities of the religious life. Is not here a sug- 
gestion for all our churches and pastors? 

8. It is important to keep in touch with the life and work 
of the denomination. 

Let us be interested in other churches of our body besides 
our own. Let us keep informed as to what other churches 
and the denomination at large are doing. So far as practi- 
cable, let us attend local and national conferences and other 
denominational meetings, and lend a hand in their under- 
takings. We must open our eyes to the fact that we live in 
an age of organization and associated effort, and that great 
results, religious as well as others, can be achieved only by 
co-operation. ; 

g. We need to get a clearer understanding as to the rela- 
tive value to communities of Unitarian churches and other 
forms of public beneficence, 

No body of people have ever been more active in philan- 
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thropies and good works than Unitarians. They have 
poured out their money with noble generosity for public 
libraries, hospitals, colleges, parks, and a hundred other kinds 
of benefaction for the people. But one thing they have too 
often forgotten; namely, their own church, that priceless 
institution which has created in them their spirit of benefi- 
cence. Thus they have cared for the stream, and neglected 
the fountain. This has been short-sighted in the extreme. 
To found a -hospital or a library is an important public 
good; but to establish and maintain a Unitarian church is a 
greater public benefaction still, because such a church con- 
stantly incites men to the creation of hospitals, libraries, and 
all other forms of beneficence, while at the same time it 
devotes itself perpetually to that ‘still deeper and more vital 
work of building up individual character and giving to 
society a moral foundation, without which the best benefac- 
tions lose their value, and civilization itself perishes. 

It was not without profound significance that a lady in 
New Hampshire wrote to Dr. Edward E. Hale, saying, 
“While a Unitarian. church to you very likely means only 
one more name on your calendar, to the people of this town 
it means better books, better music, better sewerage, better 
health, and better life; less drunkenness, more purity, and 
better government.” 

Instead of men and women of means among us who wish 
to use their wealth for the good of humanity looking so gen- 
erally, aS they have done in the past, to channels of philan- 
thropy unconnected with their own faith, they need to open 
their eyes to the fact that there is no other form of human 
beneficence that is of greater practical value than the dis- 
semination of the Unitarian gospel of light, love, and 
brotherhood, and that they can plant no other institution in 
any community that will be able to exert so deep, so wide- 
reaching, and so permanent an influence for the elevation of 
society as a Unitarian church. Let us all understand and 
realize this as we ought, and our missionary societies will 
no longer be crippled as they now are for lack of funds to 
carry on their great work of planting churches and giving 
to the world our high faith. 

1o. An important thing for us to resolve upon is to 
have Unitarian periodicals in all our homes. 

I believe we shall never have a church that is thor- 
oughly alive and efficient: until we do this. No member 
of a political party can be persuaded to dispense with his 
political paper. Every scientist must have his scientific 
journal. Every tradesman and hand-worker must have a 
periodical; representing his trade or craft. Is religion less 
important than politics or science or business? ‘Take their 
religious papers out of the homes of the orthodox denomina- 
tions around us, and those denominations would drop down 
in zeal and strength one-half. Let us as Unitarians learn a 
lesson. Our motto must be, “A Unitarian paper in every 
Unitarian family.” 

11. We should be constantly active, both as individuals 
and as churches, in the distribution of Unitarian literature. 

(1) The most important place to do this is from our 
chufch doors. Every one of our church vestibules should 
have a tract table or tract rack, freshly supplied each 
Sunday with the best Unitarian tracts and printed sermons, 
for visitors and members of the congregation to take home, 
read, and give to friends. 

(2) Some of our churches put up tract racks in railway 
stations, on ferry-boats, and in hotels, with good results, 

(3) Post-office Missions, when properly managed, prove 
efficient agencies for scattering abroad the good seed of our 
gospel. More of our churches than are now doing so may 
to advantage carry on these missions. 

(4) Every Unitarian should keep in his library a few 
good books of the liberal faith on purpose to lend. If his 
heart is in the matter, he will be astonished to find how 
many ‘opportunities he will have to lend them where they 
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will be eagerly read. Another practice, equally good, is to 
keep on hand always a supply of small, concise, clear state- 
ments of the Unitarian faith, to give to inquirers and to slip 
into letters. 

12. It is a question whether we give attention enough to 
advertising our churches. 

The merchant advertises, the professional man advertises, 
the school and the college advertise. Nearly every other 
institution in society advertises : why should not the church? 
Let us not advertise sensationally; but let us be alive, and 
not neglect to take legitimate means for letting the people 
know that we exist and what we are about. 

13. Let us make more use of the newspaper. 

Says Rev. Charles W. Wendte (who speaks from long and 
wide experience): “The newspaper is our mighty ally, and 
we shall be wanting in judgment if we do not avail ourselves 
of it. A single article in a city journal will often reach 
from fifty to a hundred thousand readers. What pulpit 
orator or tract-distributing agency can parallel this as a 
missionary method?” The newspaper cannot take the place 
of the other agencies mentioned, but it can efficiently supple- 
ment them. 

14. In the way of missionary propagandism, we may 
wisely do much more preaching and lecturing than we have 
ever yet undertaken in halls and theatres of towns where 
we have no organized societies. 

There are great numbers of places where good atdiences 
can be obtained for any of our leading preachers. It is 
quite worth while thus to broadcast our gospel, even where 
we expect to makenno immediate effort to organize a society. 
In not a few cases, time will give us churches later, as a re- 
sult of our seed-sowing. Let us have faith. Our ministers 
may well be on the lookout for opportunities to do this kind 
of pioneer work. A good motto is, “ Sow beside all waters.” 

15. In“ hundreds of towns and villages there are a few 
Unitarians,. but, seemingly, not enough to justify the forma- 
tion of a‘church. These can organize a Sunday Circle, and 
come together for an hour and a half on Sunday afternoon, 
to get acquainted and to listen to the reading — by one of 
their number — of a good, living, helpful Unitarian sermon. 
Such Sunday Circles have proved practicable and useful in 
many places. Not unfrequently they develop into churches. 
When such a circle is well under headway, let it put itself 
into communication with the secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, of the National Women’s. Alliance, or of 
the local Unitarian conference: perhaps arrangements can 
be made for an occasional visit of a preacher and a service. 

16. Isolated Unitarians, living in the country or in places 
remote from a church of their faith, need not be cut off per- 
manently from Unitarian fellowship or from the privilege 
of receiving help from a church.and rendering help to it. 

(x) Let them take the Christian Register, which will 
bring the Unitarian world to their door every week. 

(2) Let them put themselves into communication. with 
some Post-office Mission, and through that source or through 
the American Unitarian Association keep themselves sup- 
plied with tracts and printed sermons to read and to lend. 

(3) In many cases: it will be found practicable for them 
to write to the minister of the nearest Unitarian church, tell 
him their situation, and arrange to join his church as absent 
or non-resident members. Many churches have such mem- 
bers, who report to the church each year, send such pecu- 
niary.contributions as they feel able, and receive from the 
church its calendars and reports and an annual letter from 
the pastor. Thus they secure for themselves in a sense a 
church home, keep in touch with other Unitarians, and are 
able to feel that they are doing all the while a little to help 
the Unitarian cause. 

17. Cannot something be done to mitigate the evil which 
arises from the ee closing of so many of our churches in 
summer ? 
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In many places, services are suspended: for six or eight 
weeks, and in a few even longer than that. Such closing 
scatters congregations, leaves stayers-at-home (and there are 
always many such) unprovided for, and creates the impres- 
sion in the community that Unitarians are not in earnest. 
What is the remedy? — 

In cities where there are two or more liberal churches— 

Unitarian or Universalist — it is easy to unite congregations 
for the summer, arranging so that at least one church shall 
be kept open. ‘This answers the need fairly well. 
- But in many places there is only one liberal church. Here 
the possible expedients are two. One is for the minister to 
exchange for the summer with some brother minister... This 
gives both what they need; namely, change of scene and 
relief from parish care and from the labor of pulpit prep- 
aration. There. seems no reason why it should not. be 
found practicable to have many such ministerial exchanges, 
thus providing summer services of the most satisfactory kind 
in a very considerable number of our churches. 

The second expedient is lay services, perhaps held in 
the vestry. Probably there is hardly a church,, in city or 
village, where it is not practicable to arrange for such ser- 
vices, to be carried on by different members of the congre- 
gation— often by the young people —right through the 
summer vacation. In many places where this plan has been 
tried the results have been surprisingly satisfactory. 

18. Closed home churches put upon us much responsi- 
bility for missionary work at summer resorts. In a few places 
by the sea, in the mountains and elsewhere, where considerable 
numbers of our own people go, we are already carrying on 
regular summer services. This is well. But what we are yet 
doing is little compared with the great and growing need. 
Let our ministers and laity take upon themselves responsi- 
bility in this matter. 

19. What has already been said calls attention to the 
great need that exists for lay preachers and lay leaders, both 
men and women, in all our religious work. 

This need should be emphasized. We all recognize the 
fact that, if our cause is to prosper, our ministers must be 
alive and in earnest. But this is equally true of the laity. 
There are hundreds of important opportunities for religious 
service in villages, country: neighborhoods, and neglected 
districts of large cities, as well as in connection with all our 
churches, which ought to be improved. ‘They could be if 
we had an adequate supply.of lay workers.» Only to a 
limited extent are we making use of the abundant talent that 
we have among us.. This is wasteful and wrong. The need 
is urgent for this talent to be put at the service of our faith. 

zo. Finally, we want more of our best young men and 
women to enter the liberal ministry. 

There.is no nobler calling in the world. - There is none in 
which the highest abilities can find fuller scope or where 
more effective work can be done for the uplifting of human- 
ity. Who among our young people will dedicate their lives 
to the service of God and their fellow-men, as ministers of 
the Unitarian Church? 


Prayer. 


Father in heaven, so gifted as we are, surrounded so, and 
so destined for immortal welfare, we pray Thee that we 
may live great and noble lives on the earth, unfolding’ our 
nature day by day, using our bodies for their purpose, and 
the soul for its higher use, growing wiser and better as we 
change time into life, and daily work into exalted character. 
So may we live that every day we learn some new truth, 
practise some new virtue, and become dearer and. more 
beautiful in Thine own sight. So may Thy kingdom come; 
and Thy will be done on earth as it is in bee veie Theodore 
Parker. ; { og aes 
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Rev. J. Estlin Carpenter (Oxford). 
Rev. E. Fontanés (Paris). 

Prof. G. Bonet-Maury (Paris). 

Rey. Poo. Hugenholtz (Amsterdam). 
Rev. Nicholas Jozan (Budapest). 
Prof. B. D. Eerdmans (Leiden). 
Rev. V. D. Davis (London). 

Rev. W. Copeland Bowie (London). 
Mr. Oswald Nettlefold (London). 
Sir John T. Brunner, Bart, M.P. 
Mr. Ion Pritchard (London). 


’ Mr. W. Blake Odgers, K.C. (London). 

~ Rev. James Harwood (London). 

. Mr. John Harrison (London). 

. Rev. S. M. Crothers (Cambridge, U.S.A.). 
. Prof. Jean Réville (Paris). 

. Rey. James Hocart (Brussels). 


18 
19 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 


. Dr. C. Schieler (Koenigsberg i. Pr): 
. Rev. Tony Andre (Florence). 


- Rev. C. W. Wendte (Boston, U-.S.A.). 


. Prof, E. Montet (Geneva). 


. Rey. F.C. Fleischer (Broek-op-Langendijk). 


’ Signor Bracciforti (Milan). 

. Rev. R. A. Armstrong (Liverpool). 

* Miss Marian Pritchard (London). 

. Miss Juawrence (London), 

* Miss M. B. Westenholz (Copenhagen). 
. Miss Cadman (London), 

. Mrs, Carpenter (Oxford). 

” Madame Fontanés (Paris). 

” Mrs. Crothers (Cambridge, U,S.A.). 
’ Miss H. James (St. Paul’s, WieScAs): 
” Miss Ethel C. Lake (London). 
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‘Gnitarian Gord and Work 


THE MONTHLY BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION AND 
ALLIED ORGANIZATIONS 


Foreword. 


Information is the mother of interest, and interest is the 
mother of beneficence. Word and Work is one of the 
channels through which the administrators of the missionary 
organizations of the Unitarian Church endeavor to diffuse 
information about their work and hopes and plans. For 
two years it has been issued as a separate monthly bulletin. 
Through the courtesy of the editor and the publisher of the 
Christian Register it will this year appear as a monthly 
supplement to the Aegister. The editor of the Christian 
Register, however, assumes no responsibility for what ap- 
pears in Word and Work, which will be edited as heretofore 
by the officers of the missionary societies. 

The Unitarian Church in America is a pure democracy. 

Its efficiency depends on the intelligent interest and the 
co-operative energy of the people. Just as in a democratic 
State the chief peril is the inertness and the unenlightened 
prejudices of the voters, so in a democratic church the most 
formidable obstacle to progress and usefulness is the indo- 
lence and indifference of the people. It is not the bigoted or 
the critical Unitarian that hampers the working organizations 
of our fellowship, but rather the idle and vacant Unitarian 
who cares nothing about the government or misgovernment 
of the religious institutions to which he owes allegiance. 
For every good Unitarian soldier fighting in the cause of 
Christian liberty and fraternity there seem to be five 
hundred looking on. Very few Unitarians do things that 
they ought not to do, but a great many leave undone the 
things which demand their judicious helpfulness. We sel- 
dom waste our talents, but we often conceal them. The 
directors of the different denominational organizations are 
all elected officers, directly responsible to democratic con- 
stituencies. They do not ask for any uncritical acceptance 
of their decisions and policies. On the contrary, they 
believe that a reasonable collision of opinions is wholesome. 
They rejoice even in opposition, if only it is based upon 
accurate information and real and self-forgetting desire 
to advance a good cause. Anything is better than apathy. 
Unitarians are expected to exercise independence of judg- 
ment and candor of speech, but these characteristic traits 
are not incompatible with mutual respect and confidence. 
’ It is the province of Word and Work to help the people 
of our churches to understand the work and problems and 
needs of their national organizations, and learn either to 
oppose or to advance the operations of these organizations, 
as knowledge and judgment shall decide. S. A. E. 


Notes by the Secretary, Rev. Charles E. St. John. 


CHURCH BUILDING. 


Unitarian churches, where none have been hitherto 
erected, are in process of construction at Helena, Mont., 
Ord, Neb., Dallas, Tex., and Bristol, Fla. Active steps look- 
ing toward the immediate erection of churches are being 
taken at Wichita, Kan., and Schenectady, N.Y. New edi- 


fices, replacing those destroyed by fire, are being erected at 


Concord, Mass., and Toledo, Ohio, 


NEW SOCIETIES. 


The ‘Independent Churches at Brooklyn, Mich., and 
Onsted, Mich., have recently voted to join the Western 
Unitarian Conference and become Unitarian churches. A 
minister will as.soon as possible be settled over the joint 
societies. It is expected that new work, with a minister in 
charge, will be shortly undertaken at Pipestone, Minn., and 
at Odebolt, Ia. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MISSION. 


An interesting revival of our church at Underwood, Mich., 
has taken place, in charge of Rev. Hans Peterson, who 
has come to us from another denomination. Plans are tak- 
ing shape whereby it seems possible to use a part of our 
Scandinavian appropriation for the education of ministers 
for that work. This is not done for the English-speaking 
ministry, but the Scandinavian work seems exceptional, as 
the people are all poor; and, if we are to carry on the work 
at all, we very much need an increase in the number of 
ministers able to preach at least a part of the time in the 
Icelandic or Norwegian tongue. To secure this, it is neces- 
sary to bear in part the expense of educating young men for 
that ministry, although the dangers of this policy are very 
manifest. At present we have four Scandinavian ministers 
in active service, three students who preach a part of the 
year, and three or four young men ready to train themselves 
for that ministry, if assisted to do so. If thought advisable, 
it would at the present moment be possible to inaugurate a 
work in Iceland and one in Christiania, Norway. The 
ministers to whom such work could be intrusted are very 
desirous of undertaking it. 


CUBA AND MEXICO. 


Intelligent corréspondents in Cuba and Mexico are mak- 
ing pressing claims upon us to undertake work in those na- 
tions. They agree that the more intelligent part of the 
population in both places has grown indifferent to any forms 
of religion hitherto presented to it, and that, so far as our 
Unitarian aspect of Christianity has been noised abroad, it 
has met with most favorable acceptance. The correspond- 
ence indicates very clearly that, if we were in condition to 
organize work at Havana and other places in Cuba and also 
in Mexico, we could render very useful service in the re- 
ligious awakening of those people of the Spanish blood. 


A NOTABLE GIFT. 


A special contribution of $2,500, from a lady who de- 
clines to, permit her name to be announced, has been sent 
in with the explanation that it comes in answer to what the 
secretary said in his annual report in May. At that time 
he made the proposition that for every $5,000 intrusted 
to him for special administration he would undertake to 
found a self-supporting new church. His meaning was 
that this sum of money expended in the right place and 
accompanied by the work of the right minister would, 
before it was exhausted, establish a church of such power 
and promise that it would, within a reasonable time, become 
self-supporting. It might have to be assisted for a few 
years, as any other new church is, but not to any unusually 
large extent. 
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This gift of $2,500 is offered toward the carrying out of 
such a plan in the hope that others may increase it to the 
$5,000 of the proposition, Nevertheless, even though it 
is not increased to $5,000, an attempt will be made with 
this money to found a new church. It is very much to be 
hoped that this large gift will suggest to many of our people 
that the work of establishing Unitarian churches well merits 
the same generosity that at the present time flows out so 
freely for libraries and other public buildings not so directly 
affecting the work of religion as do the churches. -The 
secretary would repeat his firm conviction that at the 
present time there is no use for money which exceeds in 
importance the founding of Unitarian churches. 


RECRUITS TO THE MINISTRY. 


The secretary is in active correspondence with four minis- 
ters of other denominations who will probably ally themselves 
with our work. Several others of decided excellence have 
already taken the step of applying for our fellowship. Four 
young men of promise are at present carrying on, in con- 
nection with business life, studies which are slowly fitting 
them for the ministry, chiefly under the direction of Presi- 
dent Cary. Other correspondence indicates that, if it were 
deemed wise, a policy of urgency upon our part would draw 
to our ranks ministers from other denominations very much 
more rapidly than they even now are coming. 


PREACHING POWER. 


Another fact which needs to be repeated, and repeated 
until our people in general become aware of it, is that our 
denomination at present is equipped with an uncommonly 
strong body of preachers. Whosoever may be named from 
among the great preachers of our early history, some one 
now at work in our ranks can be set forth in comparison 
with him, with the confident claim that he is equal to the 
preacher of the older days,— equal in culture, equal in con- 
secration, equal in influential power as a preacher. So 
true is this that it may be said that our denomination is 
at the present time experiencing a new birth of preaching 
power. Our ministers are possessed by a happy, hopeful 
spirit, and an inspiriting knowledge that they possess a 
distinct and needed message. Of course, this is said with 
certain qualifications: it is not true of all Unitarian minis- 
ters, the more’s the pity. 

Every reader of this paragraph may think of some min- 
ister who cannot be said to merit the above assertion. 
Nevertheless, the assertion is true of the present spirit of 
our body as a whole It is true of the ministers whose 
work at the present time is carrying weight and really 
touching human souls, It is true of the aspirations of the 
young men who are just beginning their work in our body. 
The Unitarian ministry as a whole is possessed of a mes- 
sage, is eagerly at work in its service, and prayerfully seek- 
ing for an adequate expression of it. 


OUR MESSAGE, 


Not our message in the sense that we claim to be its only 
exponents,— for we recognize that this which we set forth as 
our message is in truth the message of Christendom,—a 
message which our comrades of other denominations are 
earnestly setting forth in their several ways. It may be 
called “Our Message” simply in the sense that to this great 
message, whoever else may serve it, we are at the present 
time earnestly consecrating our souls. This message is one 
which it is absolutely essential that the world should hear, 
Whosoever does not hear and receive it is destitute of life’s 
best inspiration. The reason for the continued existence of 
a church that shall be called Unitarian is that we believe 
that we are able to present this message in a way which will 
make it clearer to a great many people than it can be made 
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for them from any other quarter. The message is this. 
God is a present force in the world. The world in all its 
aspects — material and human —rests upon and expresses 
the eternal love, wisdom, and justice. Only in the conscious- 
ness of this unfailing presence of God is it possible for 
human life to attain its utmost heights. Men must know 
God and love him, or be something less than they might 
be. 

The message proclaims further that life is worth while; 
that life, whatsoever its conditions, provides all souls with 
opportunities for moral and spiritual growth; that the hard- 
est aspects of life, while in many ways mysterious to us, are 
often more influential in providing opportunities for the de- 
velopment of souls than are the loveliest aspects of life; that 
in every case it is better to be born than not to have been 
born, because of the never-ending possibility of moral achieve- 
ment which existence offers to a soul. The message is, 
further, that this multitudinous ‘opportunity for growth and 
achievement which life gives to all becomes available only 
through the voluntary action of the individual. Everything 
here rests upon personal responsibility. Each man must 
decide that he will do right, that he will be helpful in the 
world, that he will be a worker under God. No man makes 
worthy use of his life until he makes that decision. The 
message, then, includes the stirring appeal to souls that 
they join the things of God, not because they must, but be- 
cause they so desire. 

The message culminates with an exultant proclamation of 
the life eternal. These spiritual gains of the present mo- 
ment are gains in something that can be used on works that . 
are large enough and permanent enough to justify any sort 
of a worthy exertion in securing them. Whosoever adds to 
his moral stature adds to his power for an eternal service of 
ideals that grow continually grander as eternity deepens 
around us. The proclamation of the immortality of all souls 
is absolutely essential to the permanence of religion. What- 
soever weakness Unitarianism may have had in past days 
has been largely due to an uncertain tone upon this critical 
point. Whatsoever usefulness the Unitarian Church may 
have in the future will rest in part upon the clearness with 
which this great conviction is proclaimed, There is nothing 
in human thought quite so helpful as this brave vision of the 
future toward enabling mortals to deal with all the condi- 
tions of their lives. Whosoever can help them to the vision 
gains a tremendous hold for good upon them. 

This, then, is the message. It is ours, and yet not ours 
alone, because it is nothing more nor less than the message 
of Jesus Christ. There are those who make Jesus an inte- 
gral part of the message. ‘To us he is not that; but he is the 
messenger and leader under whose banner we ourselves pro- 
claim the message, and share in the work which it incites. 
In proportion to our recognition of the greatness and truth 
of the message will be our degree of reverence and love for 
him who made it clear, and who served it unto the utmost,— 
served it so extraordinarily that his life reveals the message 
better than do his teachings. 


DIFFICULTIES, 


Difficulties need never be reasons for discouragement. 
The word “ difficulty ” as connected with church work is but 
the concise expression of the thing we have in hand to do. 
Small use would there be for a church which found no dif- 
ficulties. That would be a church which had no mission, ~ 
There are no specific Unitarian difficulties, absolutely none 
to hamper our advance which do not with equal force ham- 
per the churches of other names and creeds. The condi- 
tions facing all Christian churches which at the present time 
they find it difficult to meet are these: Very many intelli- 
gent people seem to be quite indifferent to all the organized 
forms of working in the name of religion. They seem not to 
feel it important to joinin the public worship of God. They 
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appear not to understand the necessity of having decided 
personal convictions about the chief subjects treated from 
the pulpit. These attitudes of mind prevent multitudes of 
people at the present time from actively supporting any of 
the churches. But these are among the people for whom the 
message of the'churches is uttered, and the duty which falls 
upon all Christians is to find a way of making the sige Se 
eens itself upon these souls. 


THE VICTORY OVER THE DIFFICULTIES. 


We need not undertake to say how Christendom as a 
whole may or may not deal with these difficulties. Let us 
content ourselves with asking what the Unitarians can do in 
the endeavor. We need not chafe in spirit in case the 
difficulties are not all at once removed, for after them would 
come a flood of other difficulties in witness to the principle 
that a church which found nothing hard to do would be a 
church without a mission. But we all grapple divinely with 
our difficulties, and thereby succeed almost measurelessly in 
our unselfish service of humanity in proportion to the extent 
in which the. preaching power continues to deepen in our 
ministers, and the imperativeness with which /¢he messag 
rules our spirits, 

Not only this is necessary, but also our success in bring- 
ing religion as an active force into human lives depends upon 
the degree in which the desire to render service and the 
power of receiving and delivering the message grows in all 
our people. We must know the truth and serve the truth in 
the great mission of helping all mankind to know and serve 
the truth. Our people must preach in their words, and more 
especially in their lives, the everlasting message. Thus, 
day by day, we shall overcome not only the difficulties now 
known to us, but also all others that may arise. We shall 
make our churches great and powerful, not for the sake of 
simply developing that condition, but for the sake of using 
these great and powerful instrumentalities for accomplishing 
untold good in the world, 


The International Council of Unitarian and Other 
Liberal Religious Thinkers and Workers. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL 
COUNCIL, 


One of the results of the recent: notable expansion in 
American life — military, political, and industrial— has been 
the creation among us of a new sense of international rela- 
tionship. The absorption in its domestic concerns and in- 
difference to world-politics which have been characteristic 
of the people of the United States, have latterly given place 
to a quickened consciousness of our American interests 
abroad as well as at home, and enlarged views of our duties 
and responsibilities with respect to other races and nations. 
Whether this is to be hailed with joy as a sign of material 
and moral advance, or deplored as a sad departure from the 
counsels of the founders of the Republic, will depend on the 
nature of the interest we take in foreign affairs and what is our 
behavior toward other peoples. If we are inspired solely by 
commercial greed and the lust for territorial aggrandizement, 
if in our dealing with other nations we have no higher aim 
than to conquer and exploit them by force, we shall not only 
bring unspeakable misery upon them, but shame and dis- 
aster upon ourselves. We shall reap in due time the bitter 
fruits of their hatred and despair and our own social and 
political demoralization. 

If, on the other hand, our motive in entering the field of 
international politics is an enlightened and humane one, if 

_ our participation in the concert of nations adds to it greatly 
needed elements of justice and fraternity, if oyr Republic, 
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true to its traditions, discards all bullying of weaker nations 
and armed aggression upon them, if it seeks to become a 
world-power for political freedom, rational arbitration of 
differences, universal peace, fraternal sentiment, and religious 
enlightenment, then our awakened sense of -kinship with the 
other peoples of the earth, and of responsibility for their 
welfare, will prove a blessing to us and to all. 

The Unitarian fellowship in the United States has de- 
cided this question so far as its own organization is con- 
cerned, and thrown whatever influence it possesses on the 
side of international justice, amity, and peace by inaugurat- 
ing a year ago, on the occasion of the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of the American Unitarian Association, the Interna- 
tional Council of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers. The object of this council is stated 
in its articles of organization to be “to open correspondence 
with those in all lands who are striving to unite pure relig- 
ion and perfect liberty, and to increase fellowship and co- 
operation among them.” 

In view of the selfish aims, the unscrupulous dealings, the 
jealousy, discord, and violence which largely characterize the 
international politics of our day, it is inspiring to hear so 
clear and pure an utterance as this of our International 
Council. “Pure religion and perfect liberty!” These are 
the two greatest needs of humanity: the one guarantees 
that individual freedom and initiative without which there 
can be no true happiness, either of the one or the many; the 
other reminds us of that reconciling influence from above 
which unites men of all nationalities and creeds in the bonds 
of a common Fatherhood, a universal brotherhood, and an 
infinite destiny. 

Such an expansion of Unitarian and truly American ideals 
we may all welcome. It lifts our vision, enlarges our sym- 
pathies, and gives new scope and opportunity for our per- 
sonal and denominational endeavors, It appeals to like- 
minded men and women in every nation and church the 
world over, and enlists them with us in a common purpose 
and hope. 

How promptly and generally this most recent develop- 
ment of American Unitarianism has been responded to by 
liberal religious thinkers and workers in other countries is 
signally shown by the remarkable success attending the first 
general convention of the International Council, held in Lon- 
don during the past summer (May 29 to June 2). It was 
in every respect as regards numbers, the personal and rep- 
resentative quality of those present, the ability of the ad- 
dresses delivered, the prevailing enthusiasm and harmony, 
and the breadth and loftiness of its spirit, the most notable 
gathering the writer has ever attended, with the single excep- 
tion of the Parliament of Religions at Chicago, of which it may 
be said, in a certain sense, to be a legitimate development. 
Fifteen different nationalities and twenty-one different church 
connections were represented, in part officially. Five of the 
latter were Unitarian in their fellowship. This congress has 
made a profound impression, not only among our British 
Unitarian brethren, who were so deeply affected by it that it 
almost amounts to a rebirth of denominational and inter- 
denominational life among them, but throughout Continental 
Europe and in Orient lands. It gave large utterance and 
prominence to liberal opinions. It brought great increase of 
courage and hope to thousands of our fellow-sympathizers in 
religion, who in other lands, and often under great stress 
of poverty, isolation, and ecclesiastical tyranny, labor for 
free ideals of life and worship. It united for mutual con- 
ference and endeavor the scattered representatives of pure 
religion and perfect liberty in many lands. It was a digni- 
fied and worthy opening of the new century’s campaign 
against unreason and bigotry and for the wider establishment 
of a liberal and spiritual Christianity. All the proceedings 
and papers read at the conference -are to be published in a 
volume which is already in press. Its circulation cannot fail 
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to still further extend the influence and impress upon re- 
ligious circles everywhere the importance of this movement 
for a world-alliance of liberal religious thinkers and workers. 

Until this volume shall appear, perhaps no better impres- 
sion can be gained of the weight of intellect and character 
and the representative quality of the recent council than by 
a glance at the illustration which accompanies this article. 
It was prepared from a group photograph of foreign dele- 
gates and their English hosts, taken on the last day of the 
session, at the hotel at which many of them were entertained. 
Unfortunately, some of the most important delegates were 
unable to be present on this occasion; and it does not dis- 
play the most impressive sight of all,— those great audiences, 
ranging from five hundred to two thousand, which hung 
in eager, rapt interest on the utterances of our speakers or 
encouraged them with their demonstrations of approval. 
The erect and manly form of the Russian Tchertkoff, with 
his noble head and eloquent speech, as he stood before us 
to deliver the message of his master, Count Tolstoi, is lack- 
ing. So is Mrs. Humphry Ward, prevented by illness at 
the last moment from giving her word to us in person; 
Philip H. Wicksteed, in whom profound scholarship and 
moral earnestness unite “to give the world assurance of a 
man”; Dr. Drummond, the learned principal of Manches- 
ter College, Oxford; Bjornstjerne Bjornson, Norway’s radi- 
cal thinker and reformer; Prof. Jochumson of Iceland, 
writer and bard; Bishop Ferencz, honored head of the 
Hungarian Unitarian churches; Graham Wallas, Fabian 
socialist and member of the London School Board, whose 
warning against a false imperialism was one of the events 
of the conference; Profs. Pfleiderer, Holtzmann, and Nip- 
pold, eminent German university teachers, who could not 
gladden us with their presence, but sent us their message of 
cheer; Prof. Tiele of Leyden, their distinguished colleague; 
Mozoomdar of Calcutta, who helped organize the council in 
Boston a year ago, and his countrymen, Sarker, Bose, and 
Chatterjee; our Japanese delegate, stricken down with sud- 
den illness on his way to the council; Sir Edward Durning- 
Lawrence, M.P., our generous host, prevented by severe 
domestic affliction from personal participation in the meet- 
ings. 

“All these, and many others who took part in the council 
or sent it greetings, do not appear in our illustration. But 
it contains many with whose faces and printed words we 
shall do well to acquaint ourselves, for they will hence- 
forth be known to us as our fellow-workers for pure religion 
and perfect liberty in distant lands. 

The English group first claims our attention. Prof. J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A., of Oxford, eminent as a New Testa- 
ment critic and scholar in comparative religion, is the able 
and beloved chairman of the International Council. Rev. 
W. Copeland Bowie, who with characteristic modesty stands 
aside, is the executive secretary of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association. More than to any other man the 
success of the late conference was due to his wise and un- 
tiring efforts. Rev. James Harwood had general charge of 
the foreign delegates, and a more genial host one could not 
desire. Sir John T. Brunner is the retiring president of the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association, a man of note 
and liberal member of Parliament. The incoming president, 
W. Blake Odgers, K.C., is eminent as a lawyer, the author 
of a famous legal work, “The Law of Libel,” and a most 
devoted friend of liberal Christianity. Rev. R. A. Arm- 
strong of Liverpool is the Dr. Hedge of English Unitarian- 
ism,— a clear, strong, fearless thinker. Rev. V. D. Davis is 
the editor of the English Unitarian organ, the /mguirer. Mr. 
Oswald Nettlefold is a member of one of the prominent and 
influential families of English Unitarian laymen that have 
steadfastly upheld our cause in that country through evil 
and good report. Mr. and Miss Pritchard, in charge of 
Unitarian Sunday-school work in England, were visitors at 
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our American meetings a year ago, and made hosts of 
friends by their unaffected and genial manners. 

We must hasten on to the delegates from the Continent. 
The French group consists of Profs. Bonet-Maury, Jean Ré- 
ville, and Ernest Fontanes, all attached to the theological 
faculty of the liberal wing of the French Huguenot Church at 
Paris, all distinguished as preachers and authors, and all by 
their utterances and personal charm adding greatly to the 
interest of our meetings. With them may be classed Rev. 
James Hocart, brave witness for religious freedom and ra- 
tional faith in Belgium, pastor of independent congregations 
at Brussels and Ghent. From Holland came Rev. Philip 
Hugenholz, pastor of a free church at Amsterdam, who 
brought us the greetings of the Dutch Protestanten-Bond, or 
Union of Free Protestant Believers; Prof. B. D. Eerdmans, 
occupant at Leyden of the chair once held by the lamented 
Kuenen, a young man, but already eminent, and full of 
promise. He belongs to the liberal wing of the Dutch Na- 
tional Church. Rev. C. G. Fleischer, a Mennonite pastor, 
surprised the conference by his excellent English, still more 
by his revelation of the religious liberalism of his sect in 
Holland. Germany sent us Dr. Schieler, once a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic and teacher, now minister of the free 
religious society at Koenigsberg, Prussia. From Italy came 
Bracciforte of Milan, truly a “strong-arm” of our cause in 
that country, and Rev. Tony Andre, a gifted young minister 
who shepherds a liberal Swiss-French congregation in Flor- 
ence. Prof. E. Montet, D.D., dean of the Theological Fac- 
ulty at Geneva, was an important member of the council. 
His disclosure of the theological advance in Calvin’s one-time 
seat of power — nay, in the very school he had founded — was 
most inspiring. Rev. N. Jozan of Buda-Pesth is a brilliant 
young preacher, whose education was gained in the Unita- 
rian Divinity School at Oxford. Miss Westenholz, the en- 
thusiastic, breezy delegate from Copenhagen, must end our 
enumeration. 

It would have been a pleasant duty to dwell upon the 
work already accomplished by the International Council 
and that which is now opening before it, and to discuss what 
are its true relations to the American Unitarian body. But 
this must be left to a future occasion. It suffices here to say 
that the council is now an established fact, that we are 
chiefly responsible for its existence, and upon us mainly 
rests the obligation of its future continuance and success. 

The Executive Committee consists of Prof. J. Estlin Car- 
penter, Rev. W. Copeland Bowie, Rev. Jean Réville, Prof. 
B. D. Eerdmans, Prof. Geo. Boros, Rev. S. A. Eliot, Rev. 
C. W. Wendte. The next meeting is to be held in 1903 in 
either Holland or Switzerland. 


The Origin of the American Unitarian Association.* 


Two years ago the Directors of the Association commis- 
sioned Rev. George W. Cooke to write a history of the 
development of Unitarianism in America, and his investiga- 
tions of the origins of the National Association have brought 
to light several hitherto unknown sources of information. 
The most valuable of these discoveries is the manuscript 
Journal of Rev. David Reed, first editor of the Christian 
Register. With filial devotion, Mr. William Howell Reed, 


Treasurer of our National Conference, has brought together _ 


the papers of his father; and among these papers are found 
certain notes and records of the meetings which preceded 
and led up to the organization of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

The early leaders of the Unitarian movement in Eastern 
Massachusetts were men of conservative habit and wont to 


* An abstract of Chapter VII. of a book about to be issued by the Association on 
a ete in America: A History of its Origin and Development,’ by George Willis 
‘ooke, 
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lay more stress upon the virtues of moderation, integrity, 
hospitality, and generosity than upon aggressive missionary 
work. ‘They were not men who cared to try any hazardous 
experiments, and they were peculiarly anxious to avoid 
anything which could have 
the appearance of being in the 
remotest degree sectarian. 
They genuinely feared that, 
if the liberal elements of the 
Congregational churches 
came together to promote the 
ends they had in common, 
however generous and how- 
ever catholic might be their 
motives, the time would come 
when they would be ruled by 
too urgent a sectarian spirit. 
They defended their Unita- 
rianism as an intellectual sys- 
tem, and as conducive to 
genuine Christian piety; but 
they highly prized its un- 
dogmatic attitude, and its 
emphasis on inward motives and spiritual aims rather than 
on outward activity. 

It was, therefore, to be expected that the older and leading 
ministers and laymen should be opposed to any form of or- 
ganization, The spirit of these men is well illustrated in 
O. B. Frothingham’s delightful account of his father in the 
book entitled “ Boston Unitarianism.” We therein get a 
charming picture of a cultivated, refined, literary circle, in- 
terested in public-spirited enterprises, but curiously provin- 
cial, and with very little sense of responsibility outside of its 
own limited sphere of operations. Dr. Nathaniel Frothing- 
ham, minister of the First Church in Boston, may be taken 
as a type of the conservative, high-minded gentlemen who 
filled the Boston pulpits of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. In a sermon preached in 1835, on the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary of his settlement, Dr. Frothingham 
was able to say that he had never before used the phrase 
“ Unitarian” in his pulpit, though his church had been for 
thirty years counted as Unitarian. ‘We have,” he said, 
“made more account of the religious sentiment than of theo- 
logical opinions.”” This was the common attitude and habit 
of mind of his generation. Theologically, the older Unita- 
rian ministers were cautious and even timid; but a different 
spirit animated the younger men. The movement toward 
organization had its origin and impulse in a group of young 
ministers, all of whom had been trained at the Harvard 
Divinity School under the guidance of Prof. Andrews 
Norton. Here was a case where the fundamental spirit of a 
man was more influential with his disciples than his actual 
teaching. Norton himself always remained conservative in 
theology, and hostile to aggressive proselyting; but the 
spirit of his teaching was so bold, radical, and effective that 
the young men trained under his influence inevitably de- 
parted from the letter of his instructions. In the years 
between 1817 and 1824 James Walker, John G. Palfrey, 
Charles Briggs, John Pierpont, Jared Sparks, Samuel J. May, 
Thomas R. Sullivan, Samuel Barrett, Ezra S. Gannett, 
Calvin Lincoln, Edward B. Hall, and Alexander Young were 
among the students of the Harvard Divinity School ; and all 
of these men were leaders in the movement to organize the 
American Unitarian Association. Walker, Palfrey, and 
Barrett served it as directors, and with voice and pen; 
Briggs was afterward its active missionary agent; Gannett, 
Lincoln and Young were secretaries of the Association ; 
Gannett, Palfrey and Hall were presidents. Pierpont gave it 
its name. With these young ministers was allied an equally 
effective group of young Boston laymen, mostly graduates of 

' Harvard College between the years 1810 and 1820. Here 
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were Charles G. Loring, Robert Rantoul, Samuel A. Eliot, 
and Leverett Saltonstall. All of these were vigorous and 
public-spirited young men in the liberal churches of Boston 
and Salem, and all afterward attained distinction in profes- 
sional life and in public service. 

It appears in the Journal of David Reed that these young 
men, together with some older gentlemen of light and lead- 
ing in the community, such as Joseph Story, Josiah Quincy, 
Richard Sullivan, and Stephen Higginson, were in the 
habit, in the year 1824, of meeting at one another’s houses 
for the purpose of discussing subjects relating to religion, 
morals, and politics. They called their somewhat informal 
organization the Anonymous Association.* Besides the 
organization of the American Unitarian Association, this 
little group of efficient men was collectively responsible for 
the organization of the Ministry at Large in Boston, made 
world-famous by the work of Dr. Tuckerman, of the In- 
dustrial Aid Society, and of the. Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism, while individually the men of the Anonymous 
Association were active in many of the enterprises which 
developed the higher life and the beneficent institutions of 
the community in which they lived. 

The first proposition to form a Unitarian organization 
was made at a meeting of the Anonymous Association held 
in the autumn of 1824, at the house of Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
corner of Tremont Street and Hamilton Place. “A gentle- 


THE FEDERAL STREET CHURCH. 


man,” not otherwise designated in Mr. Reed’s manuscript, 
but probably Mr. Reed himself, pointed out the value of 


* Of the eight laymen whose names have been mentioned in connection with this 
club, one was a justice of the United States Supreme Court, five became members of 
Congress, two were afterward mayors of Boston, and seven served Harvard College, 
one as president, one as treasurer, and five as fellows or overseers. 
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certain articles in the Christian Register which had been 
issued as tracts, and suggested the importance of promoting 
the growth of liberal Christianity through the distribution 
of the printed word. A resolution was submitted inquiring 
if measures could not be taken for uniting the efforts of 
liberal-minded persons to give greater efficiency in favor of 
Unitarian principles to the public press; and a committee 
was appointed to consider and report on the expediency of 
forming an organization for this purpose. This committee 
consisted of Rev. Henry Ware, Jr., Alden Bradford, and 
Richard Sullivan. Henry Ware was the beloved young 
minister of the Second Church in Boston. His colleagues 
were older men, both Harvard graduates, and prominent in 
business and social life in Boston. The purpose which 
these men had in mind is best defined by Dr. Gannett, 
writing twenty years after the event: “‘ We found ourselves,”’ 
he said, ‘‘under the painful necessity of contributing our 
assistance to the propagation of tenets which we accounted 
false or of forming an association through which we might 
address the great truths of religion to our fellow-men with- 
out the adulteration of erroneous dogmas. ‘To take one of 
these two courses, or to do nothing in the way of Christian 
béneficence, was the only alternative permitted to us. The 
name which was adopted has a sectarian sound; but it was 
chosen to avoid equivocation on the one hand and mis- 
apprehension on the other.” The committee, under date of 
Dec. 29, 1824, sent out a circular inviting a meeting of all 
interested, ‘in order to confer together on the expediency of 
appointing an annual meeting for the purpose of union, 
sympathy, and co-operation in the cause of Christian truth 
and Christian charity.” In this circular will be found the 
origin of the clause in the present Constitution of the Asso- 
ciation defining its purposes. 

Under this call a meeting was held in the vestry of the Fed- 
eral Street Church on Jan. 27, 1825. Dr. Channing opened 
the meeting with prayer. Richard Sullivan was chosen mod- 
erator, and James Walker, secretary. There were present all 
the gentlemen heretofore named in connection with this 
movement, and almost all the ministers of the churches in 
and about Boston, together with a number of laymen. The 
record of the meeting made by James Walker is preserved in 
the first volume of the correspondence of the Association ; 
and it enables us, in connection with the more confidential 
and complete reminiscences of David Reed, to give a fairly 
complete record of what was said and done. Henry Ware, 
Jr.. in behalf of the committee, presented a statement of the 
objects had in view by those desirous of organizing a na- 
tional Unitarian society; and he presented resolutions de- 
claring it to be desirable and expedient that provision should 
be made for such organization. The adoption of this reso- 
lution was moved by Stephen Higginson; and there suc- 
ceeded a pause in the meeting, while the younger men who 
had the movement at heart waited the judgment of their 
seniors. Mr. Ware in his report had specifically mentioned 
the “prejudices, the lukewarmness, and opposition of our 
own body”; and it was well known that many of the leaders 
not only looked with disfavor upon the persistence and 
urgency of the young men, but even were disposed to thwart 
and overthrow their endeavor. The silence was broken by 
Dr. Aaron Bancroft, the learned and honored minister of 
the Second Parish in Worcester. Dr. Bancroft’s tempera- 
ment and intellectual feeling were conservative, and he nat- 
urally sympathized with his contemporaries who were opposed 
to any organization; but he undoubtedly felt something of 
the spirit that stirred in the younger generation, for his son, 
George Bancroft, afterward the distinguished historian of 
the United States, and his public-spirited young parishioner, 
Stephen Salisbury, had been classmates at Harvard with 
Samuel A. Eliot and Samuel J. May, who were actively con- 
cerned in promoting the new organization. Dr. Bancroft’s 
speech was characteristic of the temper of the older genera- 
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tion of Unitarians. He was fearful that sufficient care might 
not be taken as to the manner of instituting the proposed or- 
ganization ; he wished to go very slowly, and to be more ade- 
quately informed as to the necessity of the proposed move- 
ment; he observed that it had its origin in the zeal of the 
younger brethren, and he wished to know if they had the 
countenance of their elders. He was of the opinion that 
liberal Christianity was to be propagated slowly and silently, 
and he thought it better to leave the movement to its own 
course and not openly advocate it. He did not, however, 
desire to oppose any strong antagonism to the designs of his 
young friends. 

He was followed by Dr. Andrews Norton, the greatly re- 
spected teacher of the majority of the younger ministers. 
He spoke of the general 
value of association, but 
he deprecated all effort at 
proselyting. ‘This, too, 
was a characteristic 
speech of a wise but cau- 
tious and conservative 
scholar. Then Dr. Chan- 
ning arose, and we can 
feel the hush that fell on 
the little gathering. He, 
too, gave to the proposi- 
tion of the committee a 
very guarded approval. 
He thought the object of 
the Association should 
be ‘‘to spread our views 
of religion, not our mere 
opinions, for our religion 
is essentially practical.” 
This curious distinction 
seemed to give satisfac- 
tion. Mr. Reed records Dr. Channing in general favor of 
the proposition to organize. 

Dr. Channing’s guarded approval, however, obviously 
alarmed his more conservative associates. He was followed 
by Judge Charles Jackson, an eminent justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts. The judge was vigorously 
opposed to the project: he thought it unbecoming, incon- 
sistent with liberal principles, and in no way beneficial to 
the community; and his vigorous dissent was echoed by 
George Bond, another leading layman. He believed the 
proposed organization thoroughly inexpedient. He admitted 
that Unitarians had not done as much as they should for 
benevolent objects; but he advanced the argument, which 
sounds curious enough in these days, that Unitarians would 
undoubtedly become the majority in America, and that then 
they would act with the bigotry and intolerance with which 
all majorities have acted. Then three of the most respected 
of the older ministers spoke,— men of ripe years and expe- 
rience, but bound to the traditions of their order. Dr. John 
Pierce of Brookline thought the measure of the committee 
“very dangerous,’ and called upon all the ministers to 
stand against these radical and impulsive young men. He 
spoke three times in the course of the meeting, opposing 
with his accustomed vehemence all attempt at organiza- 
tion. Dr. Abiel Abbot of Beverly thought that presenting 
a distinct object for opposition would arrest the growth of 
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the very thing they wished to promote; and he believed that . 


liberal Christianity owed everything to slow and,silent prog- 
ress. Dr. John Allyn of Duxbury was especially opposed to 
the Unitarian name: he even took exception to the word 
“liberal,” or any title which might be made use of by oppo- 
nents. His speech was thoroughly characteristic of the 
prevailing theological timidity and inconsistency. 

The opposition roused the more liberal spirit of Andrews 
Norton; and he spoke again with much more hearty com- 
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mendation, and pointed out how inadequately Unitarians had 
protected and fostered the institutions under their care, and 
declared that closer union was necessary to efficiency. This 


Rey. WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING, 


speech, and the apparent conversion of their trusted guide, 
encouraged the young men; and when Dr. Nathaniel Thayer 
of Lancaster and Dr. Samuel Willard of Deerfield, two of 
the older ministers, who had doubtless felt in their then iso- 
lated parishes the need of closer co-operation, added their 
words of commendation, the projectors of the new organiza- 
tion took heart. Then Col. Joseph May, who had been for 
thirty years a warden of King’s Chapel, and a man held high 
in honor in Boston, spoke in favor. Here, again, was an in- 
stance of a man who had imbibed something of the spirit of 
the new generation through his son. Samuel Joseph May 
was another member of the class of 1817 at Harvard; and, 
undoubtedly, his father had learned through him to appreciate 
the spirit of the young men with whom he associated. Fi- 
nally, John Pierpont, then just coming into his fame as an 
orator and public servant, added the strong and vigorous 
word which cleared the atmosphere. ‘We have,” he cried, 
“and we must have, the name ‘ Unitarian.’ It is not for us 
to shrink from it. Organization is necessary in order to 
maintain it, and organization there must be. The general 
interests of Unitarians will be promoted by using the name, 
and organizing in harmony with it.” 

In the long discussion at this meeting it appears that, of 
the ministers, Ware, Pierpont, Sparks, Edes, Nichols, Parker, 
Thayer, Willard, and Harding spoke in favor of organiza- 
tion, Pierce, Allyn, Abbot, Freeman, and Bigelow against it; 
while Channing, Norton, and Bancroft gave a qualified ap- 
proval. Of the laymen, Charles Jackson and George Bond 
were vigorously in opposition; and Judge Story, Judge 
White, Judge Howe of Northampton, Alden Bradford, 
Leverett Saltonstall, Stephen Higginson, and Joseph May 
spoke in favor. Of course, the young men who had planned 
and started the movement — Ware, Walker, Palfrey, Eliot, 
Loring, Barrett, and the rest — were to be counted upon; but 
they appear to have remained for the most part silent, and 

allowed their elders to conduct the discussion. ‘The result 
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of the meeting was the appointment of a committee consist- 
ing of Sullivan, Bradford, Ware, Channing, Palfrey, Walker, 
Pierpont, and Higginson, which was empowered to call to- 
gether a larger meeting at some time during the session of 
the General Court; but this committee seems never to have 
acted. At the end of his report of the preliminary meeting 
James Walker wrote: ‘‘The meeting proposed was never 
called. As there appeared to be so much difference of opin- 
ion as to the expediency and nature of the measure proposed, 
it was thought best to let it subside.” 

The zeal of the younger men, however, did not abate; 
and we may be sure that discussion was incessant during the 
winter and spring of 1825 in the little circle of Unitarian 
leaders. On May 25, 1825, at the meeting of the Berry 
Street Conference of Ministers, Henry Ware, Jr., who had 
been chairman of the first committee, returned to the attack, 
and presented the following statement as a declaration of the 
purposes of the proposed organization :— 

“Tt is proposed to form a new organization, to be called 
The American Unitarian Society. The chief and ultimate 
object will be the promotion of pure and undefied religion 
by disseminating the knowledge of it where adequate means 
of religious instruction are not enjoyed. A secondary good 
which will follow from it is the union of all Unitarian 
Catistians in this country, so that they would become 
mutually acquainted, and the concentration of their efforts 
would increase their efficiency. The society will embrace 
all Unitarian Christians in the United States. Its opera- 
tions would extend themselves through the whole country. 


WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING AT THE AGE OF THIRTY-ONE. 


These operations would chiefly consist in the publication 
and distribution of tracts and the support of missionaries.” 

The statement was added that in the afternoon a meeting 
would be held for the further consideration of the matters 
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Of this meeting Dr. Henry Ware, Sr., was moderator. The 
opponents of organization obviously absented themselves, 
for action was promptly taken; and it was “ Voted, That it 
is expedient to form a new society, to -be called The 
American Unitarian Association.” All expressed them- 
selves in favor of this action. James Walker, Ezra S. 
Gannett, and Lewis Tappan were appointed a committee to 
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draft a form of organization. On the next morning, Thurs- 
day, May 26, 1825, this committee reported to a meeting 
of which Dr. Nathaniel Thayer was moderator; and with 
one or two amendments the constitution prepared by the 
committee was adopted. This constitution is, with slight 
modifications, still in force. The object of the Association 
is declared to be ‘“‘to diffuse the knowledge and promote 
the interests of pure Christianity.” A committee to nomi- 
nate officers selected Dr. Channing for president; Joseph 
Story of Salem, Mass., Joseph Lyman of Northampton, 
Mass., Stephen Longfellow of Portland, Me., Charles H. 
Atherton of Amherst, N.H., Henry Wheaton of New York, 
N.Y., James Taylor of Philadelphia, Pa., Henry Payson of 
Baltimore, Md., William Cranch of Alexandria, D.C., and 
Martin L. Hurlbut of Charleston, S.C., as vice-presidents ; 
Ezra S. Gannett of Boston, for secretary; Lewis Tappan of 
Boston, for treasurer; and Andrews Norton, Jared Sparks, 
and James Walker, for Executive Committee. 

When Mr. Gannett wrote to his colleague, Dr. Channing, 
to request him to serve as president, there came a letter 
declining the proffered office. ‘I was a little disappointed,” 
Channing wrote, “at learning that the Unitarian Association 
is to commence its operations immediately. I conversed 
with Mr. Norton on the subject before leaving Boston, and 
found him so indisposed to engage in it that I imagined that 
it would be let alone for the present. The office which in 
your kindness you have assigned to me I must beg to 
decline. As you have made a beginning, I truly rejoice in 
your success.” Mr. Norton attended one meeting of the 
Executive Committee, but thereafter withdrew himself from 
all co-operation, obviously finding himself not in sympathy 
with the active spirit of his younger colleagues. Mr. Sparks 
also was unable to serve, owing to the pressure of other 
engagements and the occupations which already prophesied 
his coming distinction as an historical scholar. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee proceeded to fill these vacancies by the 
election of Dr. Aaron Bancroft of Worcester as president ; 
and of Henry Ware, Jr., and Samuel Barrett, to the Execu- 
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tive Committee ; and the board of directors thus constituted 
administered the Association in its trial year. 

Dr. Bancroft had come very slowly to the conviction that 
organization, was desirable; but, having once committed 
himself, he gave to the new Association an unstinted share 
of his wisdom and executive ability. He was a minister of 
the highest reputation in New England. His published 
sermons received the enthusiastic praise of John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson, and his Life of Washington had made 
his name widely known. His settlement in Worcester in 
1786 had occasioned the division of the parish church; and 
the new liberal preacher became the minister of the new 
Second Parish. For many years he was almost an outcast 
in Worcester County because of his liberalism: but such 
were the strength of his character and the power of his 
preaching, that he gradually secured a wide hearing, and be- 
came the most popular preacher in Central Massachusetts. 
After fifty years of work he could count twenty-one vigorous 
Unitarian churches in Worcester County, all of which had 
profited by his counsel and influence. Although he was 
seventy years of age at the time he accepted the presidency 
of the American Unitarian Association, he was in the full 
enjoyment of his powers; and he filled the office for ten 
years, giving it and the cause which the Association repre- 
sented the impetus and weight of his sound judgment and 
deserved reputation. 

The active executive work of the new Association fell to 
the charge of the secretary, Ezra S. Gannett, who had been 
the most energetic advocate of the new organization. 
Gannett was but twenty-four years old, and had been but 
one year in the active ministry, as the junior colleague of 
Dr. Channing. He had youth, zeal, and real executive 
Writing of him after his death, Dr. Bellows said: 
“He had rare administrative qualities and a statesmanlike 
mind. ... He would have been a leader anywhere. He 
had the ambition, the faculties, and the impulsive tempera- 
ment of an actor in affairs. He had the fervor, the con- 
centration of will, the passionate enthusiasm of conviction, 
the love of martyrdom, which make men great in action.” 
Throughout his life Gannett labored assiduously for the 
Association, serving it in every capacity, refusing no drudgery, 
travelling over the country in its interests, and giving him- 
self heart and soul to the 
cause it represented. The 
Unitarian cause never had 
a more devoted friend or 
one who made greater sac- 
rifices in its behalf. To 
him more than to any other 
man it owes its organized 
life and its missionary ser- 
viceableness. 

Lewis Tappan, the treas- 
urer, was a successful young 
business man. His term 
of service was brief; for 
two years after the organ- 
ization of the Association 
he removed to New York, 
where he had an _ honor- 
able career as one of the 
founders of the /ournal of 
Commerce and as head of 
the first mercantile agency established in the country. He 
was later one of the anti-slavery leaders in New York, anda 
very active and earnest member of Plymouth Church in 
Brooklyn, finding there a zeal for missionary work and 
a demonstrative piety which he missed among the Unita- 
rians of Boston. 

The Executive Committee was composed of three of the 
remarkable young ministers who had been foremost in or- 
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ganizing the Association. Barrett was thirty, Ware and 
‘Walker were thirty-one years of age; and all three had been 
in Harvard College and the Harvard Divinity School 
together. Samuel Barrett had just been chosen minister of 
the newly formed Twelfth Congregational Church of. Boston, 
which he served throughout his life. He was identified 
with all good causes in Eastern. Massachusetts, a founder 
of the Benevolent Fraternity and an overseer of Harvard 
College. Henry Ware, Jr., was at the time of his election 
the minister of the Second Church. Five years later he 
became professor in the Harvard Divinity School, and his 
memory remains sweet and fragrant as the teacher and 
exemplar of a generation of Unitarian ministers. James 
Walker was in 1825 the minister of the Harvard Church 
_ in Charlestown, and already gave abundant evidence of 
the sanity and catholicity of mind, the practical organizing 
power, the wide philosophic culture, and dignity of char- 
acter which afterward distinguished him as professor in 
Harvard College and its president. He never failed in 
devotion to the interests of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, and at his death left bequests to Harvard College 
and the Association, the two institutions which he had best 
loved. 

The new board went vigorously to work; for in the record 
book are contained the minutes of six meetings held during 
the month of June, 1825. The catholic character of the enter- 
prise was set forth in an address defining the purpose and 
method of the Association, as follows: “We wish it to be 
understood that its efforts will be directed to the promotion 
of true religion throughout our country, intending by this 
not exclusively those views which distinguish the friends 
of this Association from other disciples of Jesus Christ, 
but those views in connection with the great doctrines and 
principles in which all Christians eoincides and which. con- 
stitute the substance of our religion.” 

The successive administrators of the Rabiemion have 
always endeavored to administer their trust in the spirit of 
the founders. S. A. E 


rhb Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


In the table of contents of ‘“ Sunday-school Movements 
in America” by Marianna C. Brown, this paragraph is 
found under Chapter VI.: ‘‘ The Unitarians were among the 
first to organize a Sunday School Society. They early in- 

troduced graded lessons. Their teaching is not limited to 
the Bible, but is on a high grade intellectually.” 

On turning to the substance in the book where the Unita- 
rian Sunday-school work is described, I find a very fair out- 
line view. A condensed historical sketch is given, which is, 
in the main, correct. . The salient points of our work are 
noticed, and this particular section terminates as follows: 
“Tt should be observed that the Unitarians rank among the 
foremost of those who, incited by a marked difference of 
belief, have attempted ‘to supply their children and youth 
with helps in religious study.” This testimony from one 
outside our denominational ranks comes with a special force 
and acceptability. 

. The Unitarian Sunday School Society is almost seventy- 
five years old. Next year will witness a fitting commemora- 
tion of the event. Silently, steadily, pervasively, has been 
the work of this organization all these years. Quite natu- 
rally, greater activity has been manifested during the past 
fifteen years for various reasons. New and better ideas 
of education have been advanced, improved pedagogical 
methods have sprung up, and the broadening of the defini- 
tion of reljgious education has been great. It is true the 
Unitarians were among the first to start a denominational 
Sunday School Society. This was not brought about by 
‘sectarian zeal, but in the hope of imparting to youth correct 
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views on the important subjects of religion. Since that 
time, in 1827, nothing has been done which needs to be re- 
called. The manuals. of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety have always been progressive and scholarly at the time 
of their publication. New light has been shed on old sub- 
jects, and it has been constantly appropriated in the later 
publications. 

Not only was the original aim clearly set forth,— the 
teaching of true Christianity,— but another object has never 
been absent. We believe that there is often an unwise sep- 
aration of religious and secular affairs. To Unitarians 
there seems to be a necessary combination, in order to ob- 
tain the best results in character-making. At one time this 
view was very much in disfavor with other denominations. 
Gradually, the accuracy of our position has been made clear. 
Probably in no other direction has the beneficial effects of 
Unitarianism been so clearly shown as in the increase of the 
public conviction that citizenship cannot be made secure and 
effective without a certain religious education. The author 
of the book just referred to puts it quite strongly: “It may 
be well in America to have two institutions, one for relig- 
ious and one for. secular. instruction; but it can hardly be 
well that these. two institutions should have different ulti- 
mate aims. The present condition of education in America 
suggests a house divided against itself. Children in the 
day-schools are practically taught to look: upon the social 
life in this world as their highest aim. Children in the 
average Sunday-school are constantly taught that they 
should renounce the world as evil.... The Sunday-school 
should give a deeper meaning to the work of the day-school, 
and the day-school should give greater reality to the teach- 
ing of the Sunday-school. The Sunday-school should be 

considered a part of the American educational system. It 
should be given organizations and methods which stand 
comparison with our other educational institutions and which 
are worthy of our nation.” 

The Unitarian Sunday School Society has great reason to 
be thankful. While its financial resources have never been 
large, it has been able to make a creditable record in its 
variety of publications and the scope of its activities. 
Thirty-five years ago there were fifty-five contributing parishes 
to the treasury of the Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Last year (1900) we received donations from the largest 
number of churches and Sunday-schools yet recorded on 
our annual lists; namely, two hundred and twenty-four. It is 
significant that, out of the fifty-five donating societies in 1867, 
only three were outside of New England. This is in strong 
contrast with the present condition of things, when our con- 
tributions come from cities and towns all over the country. 

Thirty-five years ago there were thirty text-books pub- 
lished by this society: of that number only two survive. 
The catalogue of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 


- issued this year shows titles of one hundred and twenty-two 


manuals and helps for class-work. In this way I might 
make many comparisons, but will let them wait for a better 
summary on our Seventy-fifth Anniversary. There has 
been strong growth during the past quarter of a century. 
Yet the financial side is not correspondingly improved. I 
wish to ask the serious attention of Unitarians to this phase. 
It is the only feature that is not satisfactory. 

Loyalty and deepened interest have been manifested in 
many ways. The churches and Sunday-schools of the Uni- 
tarian faith were never so united in Sunday-school matters 
as at the-present time. I clearly see one prominent reason 
why the contributions to the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety are not larger. It is because the expenses for publica- 
tions sometimes grow quite large, and consume the financial 
resources of a Sunday-school, leaving little or nothing for a 
contribution. - It is different in the case of the American 
Unitarian Association, where there are no similar business 
accounts; but in our case every Sunday-school is a customer, 
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settling bills constantly for text-books or for Avery Other 
Sunday. 

Despite this fact the Sunday-schools, as a whole, remem- 
ber our organization. Speaking for the general welfare, I 
could wish that the total sum were larger. In that case we 
could produce books at still cheaper rates, aid more ex- 
tensively the struggling Sunday-schools, publish still more 
material, and carry our activities broader and deeper. We 
are far from complaining or criticising. I simply state the 
fact, and leave the logical and practical results to the denom- 
ination. 

An opportunity exists for those who really wish the Uni- 
tarian Sunday-school work greater success in the way of 
making endowments. The Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety has a few funds, no one very large; and the benefit of 
this income is quite marked. An increase of this resource 
would be invaluable to our work. Are there not those who 
will see that our strength is renewed by gifts of this kind? 

The National Conference will soon meet at Saratoga, and 
in the list of subjects nothing is more important than the 
religious and moral education of the young. The sessions 
held at our Conferences under the auspices of the Sunday 
School Society have always been full of suggestions and in- 
spiration. The meeting on Wednesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 25, will not be an exception. Speakers qualified to dis- 
cuss these great topics are on the programme. The Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society is content to rest on the general 
arguments. We believe in the convincing logic of the whole 
matter, when it is wisely presented. Therefore, the meeting 
referred to will be conducted along broad lines, sufficient to 
interest all thoughtful people. 

We beseech the churches of our faith, at this notable 
gathering, to give careful heed to the present situation. 
We urge the loyal and faithful to think more and do more 
for the interests of our Sunday-schools. Consider what is at 
stake : — 

1. Upon every pulpit lies a Bible. How shall that book 
be regarded, and what influence shall it exert over the next 
generation? Is it to be the source of teachings which con- 
flict with our highest conceptions of God and Life, or shall 
it be interpreted in the light of modern knowledge? This 
can be answered by the fidelity or the lack of it in the 
Sunday-school. 

2. The old-time supporters of our churches are passing 
away. In many cases they were generous, unflinching, and 
loyal. Who are to take their places, and by what means are 
we to make good our losses in the ranks? The answer 
comes greatly from the Sunday-school. If it is strong and 
attractive, new recruits will fill the vacant places. 

3. Cast a look over the world of business, politics, and 
society, and you will find many aspects of a discouraging 
nature. The average man falls far below his personal stand- 
ards. 
in the dust. We must therefore cultivate more energeti- 
cally those agencies which counteract such deterioration. 
Where shall we look outside the homes and the public 
schools for aid? Surely, we may expect succor from the 
Sunday-school. There are lifted up the great ideals of 
human actions, There is taught to youth the dignity of 
human nature, and there communicated enthusiasm for 
humanity. 

Granting all this, what part does the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society necessarily take? It comes forward as the 
friend of the home and the ally of the church. The churches 
themselves turn to such an organization as ours for three 
things,— advice, publications, and inspiration. Of course 
there is another argument for the maintenance of the Unita- 
rian Sunday School Society; that is, the future of the Uni- 
tarian denomination, Aside from the general duty laid upon 
us of forming in the young life character, there is need of 
getting recruits for our faith, Both considerations are of 
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great moment, and sometimes it is hard to tell which is the 
greater. For, while the individual character is supreme in 
one view, yet the spread of our truths and the establishment 
of our liberal faith mean to the world at large better types of 
character. It is claimed, and rightly, that the normal Uni- 
tarian, in his zeal for his Church, is not narrow. He does 
not wish to build up a sect. His highest ambition is to 
have the world share those truths, and act on them, which, 
when carried out, allow liberty of conscience and freedom of 
worship to all. . In this aspect, zeal for the denomination is 
inclusive, and not exclusive; and Sunday-schools supported 
for that purpose are helping on a better state of things. The 
Unitarian Sunday School Society rests on a basis of neces- 
sity. It cannot be considered as an annex of anything. 
The work it has in hand is of an expert and difficult kind, 
requiring treatment by such as can give special attention to 
the matter involved. 

It is not appropriate here to mention particular manuals. 
There is scarcely a text-book on the catalogue issued by the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society that is not in demand 
and filling a definite place. But I should like to refer to 
the far-reaching effect produced from three sources. 

1. Forty thousand slips of “ Our Faith’’ have been cir- 
culated through this country and beyond. In addition, 
many reprints have been made by individual churches and 
Sunday-schools. How binding and rallying such a state- 
ment of belief grows to be! It lays the basis of a good 
doctrinal education, draws the churches together in a 
common object, and provides valuable missionary material. 

2. The second source is Every Other Sunday, a paper for 
the home and Sunday-school. It has a large circulation, 


carrying in its regular visits reading matter of a good quality. _ 


The illustrations and sentiments of this paper are on the 
side of a cheerful, rational religion. No one can measure 
the effect which it has upon the plastic mind of the young, 

3. A third important feature of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society’s work is the production and distribution of 
Song and Service books. Rev. L. J. Livermore’s Little 
Black Book has had its successful career; Rev. H. G. 
Spaulding’s ‘‘ Sunday-school Hymnal” retains its honorable 
place ;.and the later, “‘ A Book of Song and Service,” by Rev. 
Mr. Horton, is now in wide use. 

The place which such books of worship and song fill is 
very great. They unify the Sunday-schools and inspire 
noble sentiments. While developing the religious instinct, 
they also set a standard for poetry and devotion. ‘A Book 
of Song and Service” has now passed into its twenty-third 
edition, which means twenty-three thousand copies printed. 

From these three sources, so influential, no particular 
profit accrues to the Unitarian Sunday School Society. It 
is to contributions that we must look for remuneration. On 
such grounds we base our appeal for money. 

As a concluding thought, I quote the words of the benig- 
nant Dr. Andrew P. Peabody: “Were I entering on my 
ministry, I should make the Sunday-school my dearest 
charge, and its interests my most assiduous care and effort.” 
It was the same wise leader in his day who said, “In the 
present condition of society the Sunday-school can and 


ought to do more for the church than can be done by all | 


other agencies besides,” 
Epwarp A. Horton, 


National Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women. 


The Alliance is an attempt of Unitarian women to unite 
on a higher plane than social or even charitable work can 
afford,— to unite in helping to sustain the churches, in giy- 
ing the women of the widely separated Branches the con- 
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sciousness of belonging to a strong and helpful organization 
which cares for its individual members and lends them a 
helping hand in need, in quickening religious and denomina- 
tional zeal, and in leading them to inform themselves as to 
the foundations on which our Church and our faith rest. 

The organization is an outgrowth of a long-felt and 
strongly expressed wish of Unitarian women to join in the 
missionary work of the denomination, and to serve the great 
cause of Liberal Religion more efficiently. 

The national organization was perfected Oct. 24, 1890; 
and the following year the present By-laws went into effect. 

The division of the country into seven sections, each 
under a vice-president who is the active superintendent of 
the work in her district, is a wise provision of the By-laws. 
In no other way could the Branches be so well united in ef- 
fective effort, scattered as they are from Eastport, Me., to 
Austin, Tex., and westward to the Pacific Ocean. 

Still more closely are the Branches kept in touch by di- 
rectors, elected in proportion to the number of members in 
each State. Through the directors every Branch reports at 
regular intervals to the Executive Board; and from these re- 
ports the Board gains such a knowledge of the condition of 
the individual Branches, and of what is being done through- 
out the country, as enables it to make intelligent decisions, 
to prevent waste of money, time, and effort, and to guide 
the whole national work. The substance of these reports is 
printed every month and mailed to the Branches. 

The By-laws also require that after each board meeting 
the recording secretary shall report to every absent member, 
and no matter of general concern is decided until the votes 
of the absent members have been received. 

The aim was that a Branch of the Alliance should be 


- formed in every Unitarian church throughout the country, or 


that the existing woman’s society should become a Branch of 
the national organization. The women of 312 churches are 
now affiliated with the Alliance, 276 having distinct Branches, 
and 36 others belonging through compound Branches, 

Doing religious work together does not lessen or interfere 
with the work of a.sewing circle or Ladies’ Aid, where such 
a society is of use; and there is no reason why any familiar 
order should be disturbed. A Channing Circle or a Dorothea 
Dix Society does not lose:its identity or its name by adding 
religious and denominational work to its philanthropic activi- 
ties. It may modify, but it need not restrict, the social life 
of the church for the members of the sewing circle to con- 
sider the things of the spirit, to seek for a broader intel- 
lectual outlook, a wider religious horizon, and.a farther view 
into duty. 

The first duty of each Branch is to strengthen the church 
to which its members belong; and the value of such an or- 
ganized group of women meeting to exchange ideas and ex- 
periences on the most vital topics, and to discuss and plan 
religious work, was soon recognized. Wherever such a 
Branch is formed, there is an increase in every church in- 
terest, benevolent and charitable as well as intellectual and 
religious. 

Great help comes from religious study, in which each 
Branch is expected to engage, not only for the improvement 


‘of the members themselves, but to enable them to gain and 


to give to others a comprehensive knowledge of Unitarian 
beliefs, upon which the life of the denomination is founded. 
These study classes are varied. Some pursue a course of 
reading under the guidance of the pastor or a chosen leader ; 
others prefer essays or papers with discussion; some com- 
bine both methods ; and all feel the stimulus of meeting to- 
gether to consider subjects of importance to every-day life 
and duty. A Study Class Committee provides programmes 
for the use of Alliance Branches, arranges for the lending 
and exchange of papers, and assists those who have not ac- 
cess to books of reference or are remote from the centres of 
Unitarian thought and activity. 
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This advancement of the religious life and strengthening 
of faith among themselves is a preparation for the higher 
service undertaken by the women in extending the blessings 
of a broad and simple yet positive religion. So the mis- 
sionary work of the denomination becomes chiefly and es- 
sentially the purpose of the Alliance. It desires to supple- 
ment, when possible, the work of the Association. 

The Alliance is the recognized channel for organized 
Post-office Mission work. From the distribution of tracts 
and sermons has grown the formation of ‘Sunday Circles” 
and “Groups” of Unitarians, the carefully planned circuit 
preaching, the employment of missionary ministers, and, 
finally, the building of chapels or small churches. Two of 
these are already built, and the Alliance has insured the 
support of the ministers for five years. Two others are in 
process of erection. 

In this important work the Alliance has the sympathy and 
co-operation of the American Unitarian Association, which 
is ready to help, as far as practicable, any movements which 
may be “brought to the maturity of preaching stations.’’ 

Great quantities of educational and miscellaneous litera- 
ture are distributed by the Alliance through Cheerful Letter 
Committees, whose special function is to cheer and comfort 
the lonely, the sick and discouraged, by the interchange of 
letters and by gifts of books and periodicals. A beautiful 
little paper called Ze Cheerful Letter is published monthly 
by this committee. 

The Alliance differs from most missionary societies. It 
does not disburse money from a central treasury. ‘This is 
done by the Branches themselves. 

It was, fyom the beginning, understood that raising money 
was not the first or primary object of the organization; but 
with a knowledge of the needs came the wish to minister to 
them, and each year a goodly sum has been distributed. 
Each Branch has its own membership fee, one-third of 
which is sent to the National Board for expenses. All other 
money is disposed of by the Branch itself; for the indepen- 
dence of the Branches is one of the fundamental principles 
of the Alliance. The simple financial by-laws give the 
utmost freedom to the Branches, while preserving the ele- 
ment of personal interest in all disbursements. These 
methods create a feeling of sympathy and union, a strong 
bond between those who give and those who receive. The 
small sums of money which any Branch can give may be 
insignificant ; but the personal giving, the friendly letters and 
helpful words of many Branches, are invaluable. Every 
undertaking, large or small, from the little chapel at Green 
Harbor, on the Massachusetts coast, to the beautiful church 
at Oakland, on the Pacific, each has received help and 
encouragement; and each is linked in closest sympathy with 
the women of the denomination. 

A Committee on Appeals receives all requests for assist- 
ance from churches and societies, and, after careful in- 
vestigation, with discriminating judgment makes recom- 
mendations to the board. The board again considers the 
recommendations, and presents such as are approved to the 
Branches. ‘The Executive Board has no authority and no 
power of control over the Branches, and can only advise 
and suggest, aiming to bring about unity of thought and 
action. 

The Alliance has sometimes given the first few dollars 
needed to start a church in a new place, and quite as often 
has had the great satisfaction of completing an enterprise or 
lifting a burdensome debt. 

It is hoped, then, that the National Alliance with its form 
of government marks an advanced step in those fields of 
denominational activity which Unitarian women have un- 
dertaken to fill. ‘The purposes of the Alliance have been 
plainly declared, and it would seem no difficult thing to 
unite all women of our faith upon principles so self-evident 
and reasonable as those set forth in the objects of the 
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society. With such principles it seems wise that they should 
be banded together and form that union which is strength. 
The ideal Alliance will be reached when the women in 
each one of the churches meet together and fully identify 
themselves with the work of the whole. 
Emity A. FIFIELD, 
Recording Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 1896-1901. 


TruTH. WORSHIP. SERVICE. 


The idea of organizing a National Union of the Unitarian 
young people was first definitely discussed at the meeting of 
the National Conference in Washington, D.C., in 1895. As 
a result, a committee was appointed to form plans, make 
inquiries during the winter, and report in Anniversary Week 
of the following May. It was hoped that an organization 
might be formed by the young people themselves which 
should increase their love for and loyalty to their own 
church, bring them in touch, through missionary and de- 
nominational work, with societies in distant places, and at 
the same time give them an opportunity of training them- 
selves to become intelligent, earnest workers when the re- 
sponsibility of church government should fall upon their 
shoulders. 

This feeling of the ministers was expressed in a letter sent 
out during the winter of 1895-96 by Rev. Edward A. Hor- 
ton, chairman of the committee, asking the co-operation of 
the already existing Unity Clubs or Young People’s Societies, 
and appealing for the formation of new unions, The letter 
said: ‘“‘The time is certainly at hand when the question is 
pressed home upon our denomination, ‘What shall we do 
with our young people?’ Good work has been done by the 
Guilds, Unity Clubs, Fraternities, and Lend a Hand Clubs, 
and similar movements. There is lacking, however, a com- 
mon ground of action and a central spirit of enthusiasm. 
Our forces are scattered; our results are not in proportion 
to the size of our efforts.”’ The response to this appeal for 
a National Union was so hearty that in May, 1896, the 
Young People’s Religious Union was formally inaugurated, 
with Rev. Thomas Van Ness as president, Rev. Leslie W. 
Sprague, secretary, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, treasurer, and 
an interested, efficient Board of Directors. So earnestly and 
successfully did these officers work that at the first annual 
meeting in 1897 they reported eighty-nine unions enrolled. 

Such, then, was the beginning of this definite movement 
among the young people which should mean so much for the 
future welfare of our church. Since that time the growth 
has been steady, until now the organization, at the end of its 
fifth year, numbers one hundred and thirty unions with a 
membership of over four thousand. 

The objects of the Union, as set forth in the Constitution 
are : — 

“ (a) To foster the religious life. 

« (6) To bring the young people of the several churches 
into closer relations with one another. : 

‘‘(c) To spread rational views of religion and to put into 
practice such principles of life and duty as tend to uplift 
mankind.” 

This movement was started, as all good movements are, 
in a spirit of enthusiasm; but we are endeavoring to have it 
the enthusiasm which lasts because it is the result of careful 
thought and honest conviction. Thus we trust to avoid the 
rude awakening which must inevitably follow such a step 
taken in a hasty, thoughtless spirit. 

That our enthusiasm may have a firm basis, our unions 
should be first of all classes,—call them preparatory, con- 
firmation, what you will,—classes where the members can 
meet their pastor informally and without restraint, and learn 
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the traditions and the faith of their church. One cannot 
truly value one’s inheritance or give the fruits of it to others 
until one fully realizes the struggles and victories of those 
who have gone before and made it what it is. So, if our 
unions can only become a place for the learning of the great 
truths of the life of our church, they will catch the spirit of 
the things for which it stands, and each new union will mean 
a closer relation between the pastor and his young people, a 
larger church membership in the future. ; 

Again, the Union affords an opportunity for a free discus- 
sion of the questions of the times and all those deeper thoughts 
and feelings about which young people are slow to express 
themselves in the presence of older and more experienced 
friends. 

Our Union, however, stands for more than simply the de- 
velopment of future church men and women, important as 
that is. While deepening and strengthening the individual 


by quickening his knowledge of and therefore his interest in ' 


the church, the union strives to broaden his field of activity. 
Closer relations are established with more distant unions 
through the National Office. 

The Union feels that it, too, should begin to do its part 
in helping the smaller churches of our Fellowship. For the 
past three years, through the generosity of the individual 
Societies, the Unitarian church at Amherst, Massachusetts, 
has been our national missionary work. During the next 
year it is hoped that we may continue our contributions to 
Amherst and also do something toward the building of the 
new church at Dallas, Texas. 

The last winter much time has been given by the officers 
in trying to develop a plan of Federations of the unions 
very much on the lines of the church conferences. ‘This feel- 
ing of comradeship will, we believe, strengthen the separate 
societies and add a spirit of enthusiasm without any spirit of 
rivalry, which will increase the activity of the unions. Al- 
ready there are three such Federations in Massachusetts, 
holding two or three gatherings a year, and finding them a 
source of much benefit to their members. 

The Young People’s Religious Union, then, is simply a 
band of separate societies bound together by the common 
cause of love for their denomination and interest in the 
many branches of benevolent work offered them. Whenever 
a club of young people is working to do what it can to 
better the local conditions and to help. its members to live 
sincere, well-rounded lives, it stands for the same purpose as 
our union. No rigid rules are imposed, no society loses 
any part of its individuality by joining the National Union. 
Each union merely widens its interest and broadens its field 
of activity by banding itself with others. One society may 
do fine work alone, but one hundred societies united for a 
common cause can do more than one hundred times the 
work under the stimulus of fellowship and co-operation. So 
the Union appeals to all the Unitarian young people to help 
it with their interest and alliance, and to all the older friends 
to cheer its efforts by their sympathy and kindly counsel. 

The past five years have necessarily been largely devoted 
to building up societies, and making our organization known 
as a real factor in church life. As we become more firmly 
established and as the benefits of such a movement are 
more widely realized, let us hope that the next five years 
may bring not only a large increase in point of numbers, but 
a much greater strength for accomplishment of practical 
work, Youth is full of energy, ready for any new enter- 
prise which really appeals to its enthusiasm and fires the 
spirit of loyalty and devotion to a cause. Let us make our 
Union such a cause that the energies of our youth may be 
spent to the best advantage and for a worthy purpose, so 
that we may graduate from our ranks men and women filled 
with a sincere, well-balanced love for the Unitarian Church 
and a desire to give their strength to its service. 

Resecca D. Homer, Secretary, 
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A Day in Martinique. 


BY ADELE BARNEY WILSON. 


Sated, indeed, must be the tourist who does 
not grow enthusiastic over the little French island 
of Martinique. 

Our steamer had finished a third of its yearly 
cruise among the Caribbees, and our eyes had 
feasted on the beauties and wonders of Ber- 
muda, St. Croix, Antigua, and Dominica. 
What new things would this bit of mountainous 
verdure offer? 

Anchor was dropped in the busy harbor of 
St. Pierre, and the view from deck was truly in- 
viting,—the lofty peaks veiled in gauzy clouds, 
the terraces above the town, and the ivory-tinted 
houses beneath their red-tiled roofs along the 
shore. 

Almost immediately there was a swarm of tiny 
canoes around the ship, with negro boys. eager 
to dive for coin. “Gemplemuns,” “ladies,” “six- 
pence,” “shilling,”—this was their short and oft. 
reiterated vocabulary, as they emerged, drip- 
ping, puffing, and grinning, the victorious one 
holding aloft the money. 

Down the companion-way thronged the tireless 
tourists into large, comfortable row-boats, for a 
pull of a mile to the shore. 

“St. Pierre is called Little Paris,” said the 
man who had been there before; ‘and we can 
go to the theatre here.” 

. “How perfectly lovely!” said the sweet young 
thing. “Will you take me, papa?” 

Yes, papa would take her; and the rest of us 
would go, too. But that was not until evening, 
and much intervening pleasure was awaiting. 
First, we must not forget that this was the Em- 
press Josephine’s birthplace and Madame de 
Maintenon’s early home, and that all historic 
landmarks must be duly visited, or that curio 
shops were numerous and well stocked. 

_ At the landing our main thought was how to 
get away fast enough from the clusters of would- 
be guides, who insisted in bits of broken English 
and French that they were “good boys,” and 
could get us carriages with horses for a mere 
nothing, and with mules for less. Once having 
turned into the street, we were no_ longer 
troubled: 

What a gay procession was swinging with 
striding steps to the market! The coquettish 
twist of the turbans and graceful loop of the 
long, full skirts had the true French touch, very 
different from the Danish and English of the 
other islands. And how much cleaner and more 
prosperous they all were! Greatest wonder of 
all,—not a beggar anywhere! We fell in with 
the crowd, taking the road rather than the nar- 
row sidewalk, from which there was danger of 
being pushed into the rushing waters of the gut- 
ter, and were soon at the market. There the 
chattering was enough to put a cage of mar- 
- mosets out of countenance. No matter whether 
they found listeners or not, on. went the inces- 
sant tongues, interrupted only by ripples. of 
laughter. Fish, vegetables, meat, candy, bread, 
and cakes were displayed on low benches or on 
the stone paving of the market house, and cus- 
tomers were never lacking. The small size of 
things sold was noticeable, Three tiny onions 
constituted a bunch. A wedge of squash, hardly 
enough for two mouthfuls, would be carried off 
with two potatoes and half a diminutive fish in a 
calabash on a woman’s head, as if that were the 
marketing for the entire day and whole family. 
Later, on seeing the cramped quarters in*which 
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they live, one could understand why they did 
not wish to plan for any “left-overs.” 

Avenue Victor Hugo, the main street, was 
now crowded; and we had to dodge donkeys 
and oxen and watch for the 18-inch-gauge tram 
cars with women conductors, until we found the 
ticket office of the theatre and gladly disap- 
peared therein. The bills announced in French 
a grand performance of Offenbach’s “La Belle 
Héléne,” preceded by a one-act farce, “Monsieur 
va-au Cercle,” boxes for which could be pro- 
cured at thirty francs. We must all go, of 
course. So the tickets were secured, and out 
again into the hot sun and clatter of wheels and 
jangle of tongues we plunged. 

Wouldn’t a drive up the mountain be a wel- 
come refreshment? None better. So, after try- 
ing acarryall, whose mules were alarmed at a 
parasol and balked at every corner, we were 
finally stowed away in conveyances drawn by 
more willing steeds; and up the winding road 
we started. Since we must pass the botanical 
garden, we couldn’t resist stopping, especially as 
the Walking Encyclopzdia was with us to tell 
the name of every tree and plant, which we 
immediately proceeded to forget. So it didn’t 
matter whether he told us right or not. In the 
river by the roadside were washerwomen pound- 
ing clothes on stones and spreading them on 
the grass to bleach. A merry crew they were, 
with a nod and a gleam of white teeth for all 
passers-by. 

Up the road we climbed, the view growing 
more beautiful at every step, till we reached the 
village of Morne Rouge, a cluster of smart little 
villas. Along the way are shrines, whose white 
crosses may be seen far out at sea; and welcome 
stopping-places they are for either scoffer or 
devotee, for the air grows rare and the grade is 
steep. We would gladly have lingered in this 
mountain erie; but tourists are hard-working 
folk, and must not allow themselves the luxury 
of much dallying. So back to the boat for 
lunch we started, pausing only for a look into 
the cathedral near the pier. There a mother 
was giving her three-year-old child a lesson in 
bobbing courtesies to the Virgin. The young- 
ster, thinking it sport, began to laugh, where- 
upon he was soundly slapped. He rubbed the 
smart, a queer twist on his face, then knelt 
obediently on a wooden bench while the mother 
told her rosary. But an untimely wriggle over- 
turned the bench ; and down he tumbled, with a 
resounding whack on his head. This was too 
much for human nature, and the wails that rent 
the air drove us forth. 

After luncheon the Indefatigables joined an 
excursion for a steamboat ride to Fort de 
France to visit the park where the Josephine 
Memorial stands; while the wise ones rested, in 
view of the evening’s dissipation. But the voice 
of the Croaker was heard in the boat. His 
tales were of men being refused admission to 
the boxes unless attired in full dress-suits, of 
unwary travellers knocked down and robbed in 
the dark streets, and of crafty boatmen who 
stopped midway to demand the fare multiplied 
by ten. Therefore the theatre party dwindled ; 
but at sept heures (we were all airing our 
French) twenty undauntedly descended the 
companion-way. The ladies wore pretty silk 
waists, prepared to vindicate the honor of 
America as a well-dressed nation. The gentle- 
men appeared in evening suits or duck, as the 
resources of their steamer trunks allowed. 

The theatre proved ugly to look at, with 
crude and battered decorations. Kerosene fur- 
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nished the light, and the lamps used for foot- 
lights were all shapes and sizes. In the boxes 
were cane-seat chairs; but the parterre had 
benches without backs, and was reached by 
dark winding passages suggestive of the Cata- 
combs. , 

The audience was a delight to gaze upon, 
Colored people filled the galleries, Their tur- 
bans were even more gorgeous than in the 
daytime, and their dresses were beautifully 
laundered. In the boxes were many beauties 
of the Creole type, their movements of languid 
grace set off by every art of costume; and 
many were the coquettish yet modest glances 
darted in our direction over the waving fans. 
Pink silk and white muslin were the favorite 
materials for gowns, whose style and fit showed 
that skilled dressmakers flourished. 

The “comédie en un acte” hinged upon a 
young wife’s discovering in her husband’s pocket 
some cigars, when he had told her he never 
smoked, and a handkerchief marked with a 
strange name. The audience considered it tre- 
mendously funny, and kept up an encouraging 
amount of laughter and applause. Of course, 
the couple kissed and made up, though the 
wife had made up before they began; and the 
curtain fell. This was the signal for a general 
dispersion, to promenade in the foyer. 

After twenty minutes a large hand-bell was 
rung, and the orchestra appeared (there had 
been no music as yet) to spend a long time in 
tuning. A second ringing of the bell called 
the people to their seats, and “La Belle Héléne” 
began. Since the scene is in Sparta, where 
Paris flees from the wrathful Minerva and 
Juno to take refuge with King Menelaus and 
later to fall in love with Queen Helen, one 
would expect costumes suggesting antiquity. 
But the tightly corseted Helen was garbed in 
a dirty lavender Empire gown, with high-heeled 
slippers and a figured black lace shawl used as 
a veil. Paris wore a Punch’s cap of red, a blue 
blouse, red ribbon garters, and high-laced 
satin shoes; and his smile was vast and sub- 
stantial How Helen could gaze at him so 
rapturously was a mystery. The funny man in 
our box suggested that she judged from his 
teeth that he was some kind of a piano, and 
that the king had promised to let her take 
lessons. As she sang his praises, he looked 
thoroughly uncomfortable and not at all in- 
clined to rush into the fat arms she so cordially 
extended. The chorus numbered seven, and 
their voices were very thin. 

We had begun to feel sleepy and to think of 
the long row to the ship. So at the close of 
the first act our party gathered in the foyer to 
march to the dock in charge of a special police- 
man. There was some delay, and we waited 
long enough to hear the bell rung twice again 
and to see the beginning of act two. Paris 
had changed his blue blouse for a white one, 
and Helen’s dress was clean and white, making 
the effect somewhat better; but they were 
sitting on a hair-cloth sofa, and he was peering 
at her through a monocle. 

The streets were well lighted and quiet, and 
we felt our police guard superfluous; but the 
dock was dark, and only by striking matches 
could we find the steps leading to the row-boats. 
Our boatmen were villanous-looking; and, as. 
they wound about among the harbor craft, 
a young woman remarked that she felt as if 
taking the part of Lizzie Hexam in the first 
chapter of “Our Mutual Friend.” But there 
were no adventures to record such as the 
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Croaker had prophesied; for we reached the 
ship safely, and found the cheery mate ready 
to greet us at the companion-way, and the 
steward at hand with refreshing limeade. 

In a half-hour the machinery started; and, as 
we slept, we were borne onward through the 
tranquil waters, to wake next morning in another 
of the beautiful isles of the Lesser Antilles. 

Beriin, Mass. 


Literature. 


The Adversaries of the Sceptic.* 


It is not very long ago that those idealistic 
philosophers, commonly called “English Hege- 
lians,” were engaged in vigorous controversy 
with the agnosticism and empiricism then dom- 
inant. It is pretty generally allowed among 
students of thought that they were victorious. 
For some years now this idealism has itself been 
the dominant type of philosophy. But scarcely 
had it secured its primacy when signs appeared 
indicating that it was not to be the final form of 
thought. The defection of men like the brothers 
Seth and Stanley Hall, followed by the plural- 
istic tendencies of Profs. Schiller and James, 
were the most important of the signs. Now 
comes Dr. Hodder, himself a student of 
such idealistic leaders as Bradley and Royce, 
with a book that boldly challenges the favorite 
doctrines of his teachers. He is himself a scep- 
tic, a thorough-going sceptic, who doesn’t mean 
to be caught by any of the “dilemmas” with 
which monists in general, and idealistic monists 
in particular, seek to establish their positions. 
He declines either horn of the dilemma. 
From the standpoint of an atomistic scep- 
ticism he takes up an attitude of severe, 
destructive criticism against the prevalent 
idealism and monism. A keen, vigorous op- 
position is offered to the current theories of 
perception, judgment, reasoning, and ethics. 
Neither Mr. Bradley’s brilliancy nor Prof. 
Royce’s high-stepping assurance avails to save 
them from the keen shafts of Dr. Hodder. 
Many of their favorite arguments are shown to be 
subtle sophistries, Of Royce’s pet argument from 
the possibility of error, Dr. Hodder says he 
finds it difficult to devise a form of words to 
convey his sense of “the unfathomable hollow- 
ness of every part of it.” 

While the book is a valuable study of funda- 
mental problems, its value is mainly critical and 
negative. It gives a needed corrective to the 
habit of drawing universal conclusions from 
very particular premises. Metaphysics, so Dr. 
Hodder holds, is to start with only the certain 
experience of the present; and from this itis to 
infer only what strict logic absolutely proves. 
Any larger use of reason in metaphysics he re- 
pudiates, holding, indeed, that the precise busi- 
ness of metaphysics is to find just what is, in 
strict logic, indubitably true. His positive 
result is necessarily meagre. The apriorism and 
universalism of Royce and Bradley errs in one 
direction, but Dr. Hodder is equally unreason- 
able in the opposite direction. He can hardly 
hope to restrict reason in its dealings with the 
final problems of life within the narrow bounds 
of strict logic. 

Instances of careless proof-reading are nu- 
merous, and sometimes serious. This is sur- 
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prising in a book bearing the imprint of Mac- 
millan, where we look for the faultless work of 
the Norwood Press. Our Massachusetts pride 
is gratified, therefore, to find that the printing 
was done in Aberdeen. 


BirtH A New Cuance. By Columbus 
Bradford. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.— 
This Columbus, like the other, is a great dis- 
coverer if he has actually discovered what he 
thinks he has. His preface contains an admi- 
rable statement of his argument in thirty-two 
propositions. Many of these propositions, we 
are told, will seem quite at variance with the 
orthodox standards. But there really are no 
Orthodox standards. Orthodoxy has been a 
shifting scale for the entire length of Christian 
history. Mr. Bradford’s opinions are quite as 
orthodox as many which have been accounted 
so and for not believing which good men have 
been tortured and put to death by those believ- 
ing them. The main idea of Mr. Bradford’s 
book is exactly prefigured by its title, “Birth a 
New Chance.” If it read “Death a New 
Chance,’’ it would be less exact for the reason 
that Mr. Bradford’s notion is that in the material 
body there exists the germ of a new creation. 
We have here, in short, a theory of transmigra- 
tion, and quite a novel one. It is no product of 
the free intellect, but an ingenious mixture of 
traditional opinions and personal lucubration, 
The wonder is that the New Testament is found 
so tavorable, but the wonder lessens when we 
remember that the New Testament teaches 
many different things. Mr. Bradford has picked 
and chosen what he likes; and, moreover, this 
has been extremely plastic to his shaping spirit 
of imagination. Many of the traditionalists will 
laugh his book to scorn, but it is a great advance 
on the stupid acceptance of a traditional theory 
without any endeavor to give it rational expres- 
sion. Such ours de force are creditable to hu 
man nature, if they bring us to no final goal, 


THE Story oF OLp FALMOUTH. By James 
Otis. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.— 
This is the first of a series of books which is to 
present the local history of the early settlements 
in the United States, with all the details which 
can be gathered from authentic public or private 
records. It will be called the Pioneer Series, 
and its scope is well indicated by the story of 
Old Falmouth, by which is meant that section 
of Maine which now includes Portland, with 
surrounding cities and towns. The first white 
man to set foot in Cumberland County, Maine, 
was, so far as is known, Christopher Leavitt, who 
sailed eastward from the Isles of Shoals to 
Boothbay in 1623, and on returning entered 
Casco Bay in search of a favorable place for a 
home. From this beginning the story is told 
by Mr. Otis with clearness and brevity up to the 
subdivision of Falmouth and the incorporation 
of the peninsula, with several islands opposite 
into the town of Portland. These histories are 
intended both for home and school libraries, 
and have been arranged with special reference 
to their use as reading books in schools of all 
grades above the fourth. 


Russtan Lire In TowN AND CounrtRY. By 
Francis H. E. Palmer. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. $1.25.—Mr. Palmer, as secretary 
to his Highness Prince Droutskop-Loubetsky, 
has had unusual opportunities for seeing Russia 
and the Russians from the inside, with a point of 
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view accorded to few English-speaking for- 
eigners. There are two Russias, he tells us, 
separated by a gulf as wide as that which inter- 
venes between the England of to-day and the 
England of three centuries ago, while a great 
majority, even of “modern Russians,” live in 
these two worlds at once. Chapters on town 
and country society, the peasant in serfage and 
the country priest, religious, educational, and 
military conditions of the people, with others 
that discuss the Jewish trader, the urban work- 
ing classes, and the progress of industrial co- 
operative associations, cover the ground with 
considerable fullness, and afford a study of 
Russia quite as comprehensive and searching as 
the books about France and Germany which 
have already appeared in this series. 


Tue Housr or DE Matrtty. By Margaret _ 


Horton Potter, Harper & Brothers. $1.50— 
If one deliberately chooses to read a novel the 
scenes and characters of which take one back 
to the luxurious, intriguing, and immoral court 
of Louis Quinze, he must not complain that 
he finds himself in a different atmosphere from 
that which he would breathe in a New England 
village or among the Scotch Covenanters. It 
is to Miss Potter’s credit that she has been 
able to show us the undoubted truth, that 
human nature was human nature, even among 
the French noblemen of that unrestrained period 
and that goodness and truth have never been 
the exclusive property of one age or race. In 
point of vivid, dramatic interest the novel is an 
advance over the earlier book, Uncanonized; 
and the welcome change from court complica- 
tions to the freshness of colonial Maryland 
affords an artistic contrast in the incidents of 
the romance. 


Mrs. GREEN. By Evelyne Elsye Rynd. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents.—Mrs. 
Green is an original and diverting character, 
although one must take her discussions on 
life and events as the recorder did, cne at a 
time, thus prolonging his enjoyment through 
successive interviews. She is the wife of an 
English gardener, who on occasion “comes up to 
do a day’s charing.” She has had her trials, 
and finds a gloomy pleasure in recalling them. 
Sometimes the beginning of her reminiscences 
is not easily understood. Even her husband 
fails to comprehend always. “Many’s the ’ead- 
ache Green gets a-tryin’ it, ’e bein’ slow in the 
brain, pore little chap, though feelin’.” But 
she is always amusing, shrewd, and curiously 
philosophical. Although she was given to hav- 
ing the blues herself, her conversations may do 
much to keep them away from others. An 
especially good chapter is that which describes 
her experiences on the day she had ‘me photo 
took.” 


THE ROAD TO RIDGEBY’s. 
lingame Harris, 
Co. $1.50.—This is an unusually good story 
of its kind, realistic in character, but touched 


By Frank Bur- 


with a kindly humor that saves the realism from. 


being depressing to the reader. It is.a story of 
Iowa farm life, written somewhat in the manner 
of Hamlin Garland; and the writer tramped 
for weeks over the prairies, to form an intimate 
acquaintance with the genuine life of the coun- 
try before attempting to picture it. It is sad 
to read that he did not live to know of the 
kindly welcome given to his book. He was 
only twenty-four years old when he put it aside 
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after its final revision in days of extreme weak- 
ness. He lived to learn that it had been ac- 
cepted by a publisher, but he never saw a page 
of the proof. The book shows promise and, 
indeed, a considerable degree of fulfilment. 


Tren Sincinc Lessons. By Mathilde Mar- 
chesi. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50.— 
Madame Marchesi, the famous teacher of fa- 
mous singers, speaks with authority concerning 
the laws of her art; and in this volume she gives 
needed and most valuable advice to those who 
would become acquainted with her methods or 
especially place themselves in her charge. The 
best exponents of her instruction, like Melba, 
Calvé, Gerster, di Murska, Emma Nevada, Ga- 
brielle Krauss, Emma Eames, have all been 
gratefully appreciative of her patience, wisdom, 
and enthusiasm; and the preface by Madame 
Melba contributed to this book is a loving tribute 
from one who cannot say too much in recogni- 
tion of the privilege of her guidance and friend- 
ship. Madame Marchesi writes with much 
animation and abundance of anecdote, drawn 
from her long experience. The introduction 
has been written by W. J. Henderson. 


GEOFFREY STRONG. By Laura E. Richards. 
Boston: Dana Estes & Co. Seventy-five cents. 
This is a light but charming summer love- 
Story, in which the really delightful characters 
belong to a generation too old to feel any but a 
vicarious interest in romance and love-making. 
“Mis’ Tree,” “ninety and immensely proud of her 
age”; “Miss Phoebe,” “good as gold but some- 
thing of a man-hater’’; dear “Miss Vesty,” a very 
human saint with a romance of her own; and 
“Diploma Crotty,” “help, tyrant, governor-in- 
chief of the kitchen,”—make up an unusually 
good corps of minor characters to set off and ac- 
centuate the fortunes of the young couple. Mrs. 
Richards is a lively and entertaining writer, who 
puts into her stories for older people something 
of the spontaneity and youthfulness of spirit 
which have made her children’s books popular. 


WILDERsMooR. By C. L. Antrobus. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.— The 
second novel of Mrs. Antrobus has certain 
characteristics in common with its predecessor, 
Quality Corner; but the mystery is more inter- 
esting, and the incidents more varied. More 
persons are concerned, too, in the central com- 
plication ; and thus here isa wider range of char- 
acters, all well conceived and presented. These 
books differ much from the popular historical 
romance of the day, with its rapid action and 
vivid coloring. These are sober, thoughtful 
pieces of work, finished by numberless careful 
touches and attention to detail. The plot is in- 
genious and the ending unexpected. 


A DAUGHTER OF MystTERY. By R.N. Silver, 
Boston: L. C. Page & Co.—The publishers, 
giving a sub-title to this novel, confess frankly 
that it is “A Sensational Story of Modern Life.” 
It is as full of unexpected happenings, unusual 
situations, dangerous plots and counterplots, 
suspense and climaxes, as the readers of Old 
Sleuth himself could demand. Suspicion flies 
from one character to another, and theories are 
blown to-the wind only to provide excellent 
material for new ones; but the final outcome 
harmonizes conflicting conditions in the most 
satisfactory manner. 
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Literary Notes. 


Lalor’s Maples, a novel by Katherine E. Con- 
way, author of Zhe Way of the World and Other 
Ways, which was so well received last season, is 
in press with, the Pilot Publishing Company, 
Boston, and will appear about October 20 


L. C, Page & Co,'have recently published a 
book written by Rev. Bradley Gilman, and called 
Back to the Soil. It deals with the problem of 
the crowded tenement-house life in our large 
cities, and shows how the universal congestion 
may be solved by suburban farm colonies. It is 
in the form of fiction, like Looking Backward ; 
but Mr. Gilman’s main object and the interest 
of the reader will be found chiefly in the socio- 
logical and economic treatment of a great 
problem. The book opposes socialistic theories 
and communistic colonies, and aims at a co- 
operative individualism. 


Books Received. 


From Ue, ert Wifiin & Co., Boston. 
The Tipe ii oll. By Abbie Farwell Brown. 85 
cents. 
The Government of the American People. 
Strong and Joseph Schafer. 65 cents. 
Talks on Writing English. By Arlo Bates. 
Our Lady Vanity. By Ellen Olney Kirk, 
F FromL.C. Fake & Co., Boston, 
Findelkind. By Louise de la Ramee (Ouida), 
A Little Puritan Pioneer. By Edith Robinson. 50 cents. 
Her Washington Experiences. By Anna Farquhar. $1.25. 
My Strangest Case. By Guy Boothby. $t.50. 
Larry Hudson’s Ambition. By James Otis. $1.50. 
Famous Actresses. Second Series. By Lewis C. Strang. 


By Frank 
$1.30. 


1.50. 
Captain Ravenshaw. By Robert Neilson Stephens. $1.50. 
The Hero of the Hills. By G. Waldo Browne. $1.50. 
Faith as Related to Health. By William E. Barton. 35 
cents, 
The Apples of Sin. By Coulson Kernahan, 35 cents. 
The Unknown Singers. By Charles F. Dole. 35 cents. 
A Literary Gent. By Coulson Kernahan. 35 cents. 
Consolation. By William E. Barton. 35 cents. 
From Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
A Twentieth Century Boy. By Marguerite L. Glentworth, 
The Story of the Cid for Young People. By Calvin Dill 
Wilson. $1.25. 
A Jolly Cat Tale. By Amy Brooks. 
From the Abbey Press, New York. 
Intellectual People. By William Adolphus Clark. 50 
cents. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, 
Asia and Europe. By Meredith Townsend, $2.50. 
Abelard. By Joseph McCabe. $2.00. 
Till the Doctor comes. By George H. Hope, M.D. 
1.00. 
From the American Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Le Roman d’un Pussie Chat. By Frederick Rogers. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


‘A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 
Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 
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The Inheritance of Unitarians. 

The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 
Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publisher, i 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D, 
PRICE $1.00. 
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Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rey. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ ‘‘The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 

The music is throughout singable, many 
familiar tunes being interspersed with modern 
compositions of acknowledged merit, from 
English and German sources chiefly. 


An edition with services is also issued. 


TESTIMONIALS TO “JUBILATE DEO.” 


“A more admirable collection of hymns and tunes for 


the use of churches does not exist.... It would be hard to 
find a collection of its size more free of chaff and more 
solid with good grain than this..,. On its musical side 


the book has no superior among those offered to our 
congregations as a usable collection, so far as it goes. 
... The best and most familiar tunes of Barnby, Dykes, 
and their school are here.”’.. . 

“On the other hand, the tunes which long use in our 
American churches has tested and has endeared to all 
serious hearts are here in great profusion, For religious 
gatherings of all kinds, in church, chapel, and home, it is 
a very valuable addition to the resources of liberal people, 
and, indeed, of all people; for there is nothing sectarian 
to be found in it.’—Rev. William H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the ‘Christian Register,” Boston. 


. + “On the whole, from a literary and xsthetic point 
of view, it seems to me the most unblemished ‘sacrifice of 

raise’ that I have ever known. The music is of the very 

est. The hymns are a singularly fine selection of relig- 
ious lyric poetry.” ...—Leonard Woolsey Bacon, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

“The new hymnal, «dilate Deo, is now used in about 
fifty-three unions all over the United States. Itis being 
very favorably received. We hear nothing but praise of 
the book, and the young people are delighted with it. 
We are nearly ready for our second edition.”—Redecca 
D. Homer, Secretary Young People’s Religious Union. 


“The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has adopted 
Fubilate Deo, using five hundred copies for its Sunday 
evening SOs - 

“The book has given excellent satisfaction, and im- 
proved manifestly the musical features of the services.”— 
William H, Baldwin, President Boston Young Men's 
Christian Union. 


“We use Jubilate Deo in our Ottawa church, and are 
doing good congregational singing in spite of great obsta- 
cles. For new work and congregational singing it is the 
best book by far, and we enthusiastically commend it.”— 
Albert Walkley, Pastor, Ottawa, Can. 

“It gives me pleasure to say that, after a careful ex- 
amination of available hymnals, we settled upon Yudilate 
Deo as having throughout tunes the most singable and 
words the most satisfactory.”"—(Kev.) Leon H. Harvey, 
Erie, Pa 

“T regard it as the best book of its kind yet published,’’— 
George W. Stone, Pacific Coast Field Secretary, A.U.A, 


“T am delighted to inform you that our church has just 
introduced Jzbilate Deo.”’—B, Fay Mills, Oakland, Cal. 


“The Jubilate Deo is fresh, bright, sweet, earnest, for- 
ward-looking, and devout. It has great variety and some- 
thing for every occasion,—/, 7. Sunderland, Toronto, 


Can. 
Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. 


Messages of Faith, Hope, and Love. 
Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 
$1.00. 
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Che Bome. 
The Heroes of the Road. 


We read about the heroes who have faced the guns in 
battle, 
On the ships that plough the waters, in the trenches on 
the land; 
But for bravery that is real and for nerve that is unflinching 
Take the man who rides the engine with the lever in his 
hand, 


As he drives his engine forward, round the curves and 
through the tunnels, 
And the blackness of the night obscures his sight, 
Then the metal that is in him proves the hero we have 
pictured ; 
For alone he grips the lever as he dashes into night. 


We never think to praise him for the courage he exhibits,— 
We are only filled with rapture at the speeding of his 
train; 
Yet this man, who drives his engine through the storm into 
the darkness, 
Controls the destiny of hundreds by the coolness of his 


brain. 
—Locomotive Engineers Journal, 


For the Christian Register. 


Tom’s Choice. 


BY CLARA SHERMAN. 


“T choose the doll,” said Milly, putting one 
eager forefinger on the pane and nodding to the 
blond-haired, pink-cheeked beauty who sat just 
inside the window, apparently conscious of her 
charms and willing to become the property of a 
little mistress who would be so respectfully ap- 
preciative as Milly. 

“T choose the ship,” responded Tom, but in a 
tone that implied life had no more illusions for 
him and that it made little difference what he 
chose, under the circumstances. 

“Do you suppose you'll get the ship ever, 
Tom,—say, when you’re most grown up?” 

“Shan’t want it then, What makes you 
choose a doll? They’re no good. If we had 
the ship, we could sail it on the Frog Pond. 
You'd better choose:a ship.” 

“No, I want to choose the doll.” 

“H’m! Pretty selfish, I see! If we both 
chose the ship, maybe I'd get it some day.” 

Milly’s lips quivered. “Then you may have 
the ship first,’ she said bravely. “I don’t 
choose the doll any more. I choose the ship.” 
The beauty on the other side of the window 
gazed at her reproachfully. “Yes, I do,” she 
repeated, gazing back, her eyes full of renounc- 
ing adoration, ‘I choose the ship.” 

“Oh, you little goose,” said Tom, with a short 
laugh. “I was only fooling. Choosing will not 
bring them, and we must choose our legs to get 
us home to supper the first thing.’ So he 
caught his little sister’s hand, and they sped 
through a side street to the tenement house in 
which their mother hired three rooms. 

Mrs. Townsend had not always been as poor 
as now; but, when her husband died after having 
been several months out of work, she had no 
one to help her in her care for the children. 
She did her best for them, working hard, teach- 
ing Tom evenings and keeping him at school, 
in spite of the fact that Mr. Baker, the husband 
of a lady for whom she did considerable sewing, 
had promised to find him a good place when- 
ever he was old enough to go to work in earnest, 
The days were often hard; but she kept her cheery 
smile, even when her heart was heavy. Tom 
was able to help a little already; and he did er- 
rands regularly for the market man on the cor- 
ner, who often sent over a good piece of meat or 
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ia peck of potatoes “for friendship,” besides the 


payment agreed on. 

Tom and Milly had not had any “country 
week,’ as had many of their school acquaint- 
ances, partly because they were always dressed 
so neatly that people did not understand how 
poor Mrs. Townsend really was, and partly be- 
cause she had never encouraged them to seek 
the privilege. 

“There are plenty of children worse off than 
you are,” she used to say. ‘‘ They are the ones 
to go.” 

But she managed that they should have a day 
in the park, at least once a week, through the 
summer, or an electric ride out to the suburbs, 
as far as a five-cent fare would carry them. 
One great treat had been promised, which had to 
be put off till the last of the season,—a trip 
down the harbor, for which the money was 
carefully saved for weeks ahead. 

That was a famous Saturday. The air was 
delightfully crisp, but still with a feel of sum- 
mer in it, the water was blue and sparkling in 
the sunshine, and the sky — why, as Milly said, 
there wasn’t any end to it at all, it was “‘ blue all 
the way through.” 

Such a merry hurry and scurry as they had 
to catch the earliest boat possible! They 
walked from their home to the wharf, carrying 
a basket of luncheon. Tom made funny jokes 
all the way ; and Milly skipped from one side of 
the sidewalk to the other, taking twice as many 
steps as she needed, in spite of her mother’s 
advice to save her skipping for the beach. 

On the boat Milly became intensely interested 
in a little girl of about her own age, who had a 
great doll in her arms, fully as big as the one in 
the shop window, and with the same bewitching 
smile, the same two tiny teeth just showing be- 
tween the parted lips, the same pink cheeks and 
dark eyebrows: only this doll had dark hair 
braided in two braids down its back instead of 
a golden fluff of short curls. 

“Oh, my! oh, my!” said Milly, breathlessly. 
“Look, Tom, it’s ¢Aa¢ doll I chose. I never saw 
such braids. Oh, please, please look and see her 
lovely dress.” Then Milly’s faithful heart smote 
her for herinconstancy. She had loved the doll 
in the shop window too long to deny her allegi- 
ance now. “No, I don’t guste choose that doll,” 
she said loyally. But the dark-eyed princess 
smiled invitingly; and Milly murmured to her- 
self, “S’pose I might as well choose éo¢h dolls 
while I’m a-choosing.” 

The children had a beautiful time on the 
sands. They took off shoes and stockings to 
paddle, dug deep holes to be filled with water, 
made channels for the advancing tide and 
marked out wonderful hop-scotch courts. Milly’s 
dreams of playing with the little girl they had 
seen on the boat, and perhaps taking the mar- 
vellous doll in her own arms, were not realized ; 
and the only disagreeable incident of the day 
was connected with the two. Milly had been 
watching them frankly; and, when the doll was 
left once apparently forgotten on the sands, 
while its fortunate owner strolled further down 
the beach, Milly ran up, bent lovingly over it, 
and took a good long look into its enchanting 
eyes. 

“Here, you mustn’t steal that doll!” said a 
maid, rather rudely, as she came back for it and 
snatched it up before Milly had a-chance to 
touch it. Milly was dreadfully hurt. Her eyes 
filled with tears, but she was too astonished to 
speak before the maid was gone. She was glad 
that Tom seemed not to have noticed anything. 
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Coming home on the boat, they were again 
near the two that had been so much in Milly’s 
thoughts through the day, The little girl sat 
near the railing, the doll still inher arms. »She 
kept leaning over the side; and her mother had 
to speak to her more than once, bidding her be 
careful not to lose her balance. 

A fine yacht with sails outspread came swiftly 
toward them. Tom’s eyes grew eager, and he 
pulled Milly by the sleeve. 
cried, “there’s just the ship I chose. 
isn’t she a beauty?” 

But, as he was about to press through to the 
stern of the steamer in order to watch the white 
wonder as long as possible, there was a sudden 
scream, a glimmer of something falling, a eS 
in the water. 

“A child overboard! Child sverboutard 
went up a horrified cry. Tom turned his eyes 


Look, 


from the ship, then first fairly in view, and, with- 


out a word or a look to the others, kicked off his 
low shoes, and over he went, cleaving the air like 
an arrow. 

“O mother,” Milly screamed, “that’s Tom!” 

“Oh, the poor boy!” exclaimed the people 
near, as they realized what had happened. “He 
thinks it’s.a child that has fallen overboard, and 
it’s nothing but a doll.” 

Tom was not a remarkable swimmer; but the 
clothes of the doll kept it afloat until he man- 
aged to seize it, and then, holding it in his teeth, 
he sustained himself in the water without ex- 
hausting his strength by much swimming. The 
waves from the steamer tossed him violently ; 
but help was at hand; and in a few moments he 
was lying panting on the floor of the lower deck. 

People crowded round, but made room for 
Milly and his mother, as they asserted their 
claim. Tom caught his breath as he saw them 
bending over him, A queer smile broke over 
his face, and he gasped out,— 

“Say, Milly, I did choose the doll instead of 
the ship after all, didn’t I, though ?” 

Milly could not help laughing in spite of her 
anxiety; and even his mother smiled, as she said, 
“Milly said she knew you knew it was the doll 
all the time.” 

Tom was soon dried off and rigged out in 
some clothes belonging to a clerk employed on 
the steamer, but the lovely doll did not escape 
so easily, though, as Milly said philosophically, 
“Tt didn’t make guste so much difference about 
her after all.” Salt water dripped from her 
brown braids, her cheeks were washed white by 
the mischievous waves, her fine clothes were 


draggled, and the general dejection of her 


appearance led her little mistress to say petu- 
lantly :— 

“I don’t want that old thing any more. Give 
it to the boy’s sister. She’s been staring at it all 
day. I wouldn’t be seen with such a looking 
thing.” 

“Hush Lilian,” said her mother, more de- 
cidedly than she had yet spoken. “Little boy, 
you are very brave. Did you think it was Lilian. 
who had fallen over ?” 


A gleam of laughter danced in Tom’s eyes, ; 


“Oh, no, ma'am!” he answered hastily. “You, 
needn’t praise me, for probably I shouldn’t have 
thought of jumping after Aer.” 

Milly was afraid the pretty lady would be 
vexed, but she was not. Perhaps she knew 
what funny things boys are, anyway. She: 
merely asked, turning to Tom’s mother, “What. 
did he mean about choosing a doll and a ship?”+ 

Mrs. Townsend explained ina few words; and! 


{the story seemed to interest especially. the little’ 


“See, Milly,” he- 


— 


a 
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girl, who had grown quite willing to make 
friends with Milly before they left the boat. 
The lady took the address of the small tenement 
home, and they all said good-bye finally as if 
they were old friends. Milly bore off the 
draggled-looking doll in triumph, loving it for 
the dangers it had. passed hardly less than in 
the hours of its beauty. ; 

The next day, when her mother went to carry 
some sewing up to Mrs. Baker, Milly took the 
doll along, its clothes carefully dried and ironed 
out. Mrs. Baker looked at it, listened to its 
history, and bade Milly bring it up to her 
study. Then and there she mixed some paints, 
and, before Milly realized what was happening, 
the doll’s pink cheeks were back again, the dark 
eyebrows came out as good as new, and the 
braided hair was no longer its sole remaining 
charm. 

Best of all, that night an expressman found 
his way to the tenement door, and left behind 
him two big packages. The tiny envelope 
accompanying them held a little card, which 
bore the words, “From Lilian Schuyler, in 
remembrance of the day at the beach.” The 
golden-haired doll and the stately ship had 
found their rightful owners at last. 

“I choose both dolls,’’ sighed Milly, blissfully. 

“This time Z choose the ship,” returned Tom. 


Clematis. 


An August night ; our neighbor, late 
In coming from the distant town, 
Called out while passing by our gate, 
‘The Milky Way has drifted down.” 


Whereat we laughed, incredulous. 

“Come, then, ” said he, “and prove me true,’” 
And in the warm dusk showed to us 

What held his dreamy poet’s view, 


It lay along the pasture bars 
And softly glimmered through the gloom, 
A mass of undistinguished stars, 
A Milky Way in truth — of bloom 
: —SarahJ, Day. 


' A Game of Tag. 


One afternoon in the early spring I saw two 
chipmunks—skinny and only half grown— 
chasing each other up and down a tree. Their 
tails were the only part of them that seemed as 
if they could possibly be warm; but the bright 
little things seemed as happy as if they were 
warm and the sun were shining. I watched 
them for perhaps ten minutes, and during that 
time they ran all over five trees. They did not 
trouble to run all the time, but jumped from 
branch to branch, leaping sometimes four -or 
possibly five feet. 

Often one of the little beasts would hide and 
would be so quiet that I could hardly tell him 
from the tree-trunk. Then, when No. 2 found 
him,—and often it would take some time,—they 

_ would both squeak happily and begin all over | 
again. Once one of them found an old last 
year’s pig-nut, and sat down, with his tail over 
his head, to eat it. The other thought he was] 
still being chased, and was over the road and in 
another tree before he found that the first one 
was not at his heels—or rather his claws. He 
turned back,-and ran squeaking all over the 
tree. The hiding chipmunk was highly amused, 
and I could see him shake as if laughing. The 
second, though, was very much concerned, and} 
seemed very angry. His anger was not dimin- 
ished when he found that No. 1 had eaten a nut 
in his (No. 2’s) absence. No. 1 was then vigor- 


ously chased, with the nut still in his mouth, up | 
and down, across the road, into two or three 
low shrubs near by, and finally along on the 
large electric power wire, till they got some 
distance along the road. Before I lost sight of, 
them, however, they were sitting on the top of 
a telegraph pole and squeaking together most 
amicably.—Z/izabeth C. Porter, in the Christian 
Intelligencer. 4 
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One Cat’s Salary. 


Some time ago the cat’of the St. Paul post- 
office made a record by slaying, a hundred 
and twenty-five rats and mice in one month. 
In recognition of her abilities the postmaster 
wrote to Washington, asking an increase in 
her salary; and she now receives $10.40 a year 
Soon after she showed her gratitude by pre- 
senting the government with five kittens, each 

For the Christian Register, | Of which entered the United States service as 
Six. soon as it was old enough to tackle a rat.— 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


BY REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


Well, well, I never! Who'd a’ thought 
A boy’d grow up so quick’s 

This fellow has! Law sakes alive, 
The buster’s grown to szx ! 


He was a little baby, and 
He had such funny tricks ! 

But, Oh, dear me! the baby’s gone, 
And here’s a day of six! 


You Travel? 3 


With a supply of biscuit 
in an In-er-seal Patent 
Package, a man may start 
from torrid Florida; b 


cross the dusty plains of 
Texas; climb the snowy 


I’ve seen him lie upon the floor 
And lift up howls and kicks; 

But zow he is a gentleman,— 
No crying when you ’re szx f 


When grown so large, boys must be tough, 
Just regular little bricks ; 

No tears for any bumps or hurts 
When one is dg and sz! 


mountains of Colorado; 
brave the drought of the 
great American Desert; 
follow the rainy Pacific 
to frozen Alaska and in 
the Klondike make a 
meal on fresh, crisp bis 
cuit. Wherever you go 
you can have your bis- 
cuit fresh and crisp if 
you get them in the In- 
er-seal Patent Package. 


Even though some rough boy on the street 
Should give him whacks and licks, 

Still, he must grit his teeth and say, 
“No whimpering now I’m szx !”” 


He’ll have to meet bad boys at school,— 
The Jims and Toms and Dicks,— 

But he’ll be brave enough to be 
The good big boy of szx! 


Some boys will never study, so 
They grow up stupid sticks ; 

But here’s the fellow who will learn, 
Beginning vow at six ! 


Be kind to animals, my boy! 
No stones for dogs or chicks ! 

Think how ’twould feel if you were hit, 
And‘so be kind at szx ! 


Keep out of trouble, if you can, 
And in no quarrels mix; 

But, if they 2st come, stand your ground, 
Though you are only sfx! 


Be regular as is the clock 
Which on the mantel ticks ; 

Put things where they belong, and then 
You'll find them, though but s¢a/ 


FRADE MARK. © 


Soda, Milk, Graham, Oatmeal and But- 
ter Thin Biscuit, Vanilla Wafers and 
Ginger Snaps, come in the In-er-seal 
Patent Package. Look for the trade- 
mark design on the end ofeach package 


When you’ve done wrong, don’t say the fault 
Was not yours, but Old Nick’s: 

Just own up like a little man ; 
For now, you know, you’re szx / 


George Washington, the little boy, NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


When he got in a fix, 3 
Said, ‘‘Yes, I chopped the cherry-tree.”’ =Ee8 
And he, I guess, was six ! 


Your “‘Banny Ella’’ sends a hug, j 
A snoozle, and a snix— 
That means a goo-goo in the neck— § 


For her dear boy of szx / THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE GAINED THE 


CRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 
This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens, 


““A HANDFUL OF DIRT MAY BE A HOUSE- 
FUL OF SHAME.” CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO | 


Your ‘‘Bampa’”’ now is sixty; but, 
When from all boys he picks 

The one which he likes best—guess who? 
Why, Langdon, aged six / 
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and walking ten or twelve miles to Lexington 
with five or six boys who were in a history 
class in our church. We followed the exact 
track which Lord Percy had followed eighty-six 
years before, in marching over Boston Neck, 
through Roxbury by the Colony road, through 
Cambridge to Menotomy, which is now Arling- 
ton, and so to Lexington, where eighty-six years 
before Lord Percy had met and shielded the 
regiments who had been driven back from 
Concord. There was a flag over the door of 
the tavern where English officers had regaled 
themselves. Some one would invite us in 
to a low-studded room on the ground floor, 
where we could see a blood-stain which had 
been spared since that afternoon in 1775. Or 
here was the bullet which had missed some- 
body that day, and had never been cut out from 
the post in which it had lodged. 

Take a knot of boys from an experience like 
that, show them this or that scrap of handwriting 
ing from the time, or some yellow old newspaper, 
or some rag or button from a uniform, and 
your chances are good at making them believe 
that live men and women had to do with the 
affairs of history. If, by good luck, some boy’s 
great-grandfather lugged his musket where 
Arnold commanded in the valley of Dead River, 
or lifted Montgomery from the ground when 
he fell at Quebec, you have so much better a 
chance to make the affair personal. If you and 
the class can together open out and reanimate 
half a page of some miserable text-book, you 
have, according to me, done more for heart and 
mind and soul than if they had committed to 
memory and recited the dates of twenty battles 
or the places where twenty treaties were signed. 

Again, those who taught me or some of them 

have earned my gratitude by making chrono- 
logy for me a matter of personal biography 
rather than a matter of units or other digits. 
Thus I do not know at what time Alexander the 
Great was born or when Socrates was born or 
when the Jews came home from captivity or when 
Pyrrhus invaded Italy or when the city of Alex- 
andria was founded. But I do know that Alex- 
andria was named for Alexander, and that 
he founded it. I know that the elephants in 
Phyrrhus’s army came from India; and, but for 
Alexander’s conquest of India, they would never 
have come. I know that, when Alexander was 
born, his father sent to Aristotle to say that he 
was glad he could educate the boy. I know 
that Aristotle was a pupil of Socrates. I know 
that Socrates and Ezra and Zoroaster and 
Sakya-Muni and Confucius belong in one 
great group of men whose lives interlock with 
each other. For all the purposes of my life 
these personal connections between ten or twelve 
men answer the purposes of fifty chronological 
dates. And I would always encourage bio- 
graphical anecdote, even if it seems gossipy, be- 
cause it makes the narrative live and move as it 
cannot do unless there are people living and 
moving. 
Once let a boy know that General Washing 
ton called Israel Putnam “Old Put,” and that 
boy will get a conception of the relation between 
the Revolution and the Seven Years’ War which 
will always stick by him. 

In saying all this, I am not answering our 
friend’s important question,— important because, 
as I said, it relates to education rather than to 
instruction. But I do not see how the boy or 
girl can be interested,— and this is absolutely 
essential,— unless they are to live in the lives of 
Washington, of “old Put,” of Montgomery, or, 


Good News. 


One Prayer, 
The preacher bowed his reverend head 
In earnest prayer to heaven above. 
“Father and mother God,” he said,— 
Words from his childlike heart of love. 


Sermon and prayer and sacred song 
“Brilliant” and ‘‘eloquent’’ were styled ; 
But only one, in all the throng, 


Had listened “‘as a little child.” 


An erring girl passed out the door, 
Whose starving faith four words had fed. 
Her lips breathed forth her hearts’ new lore,— 
“Father and mother God,’’ she said. 


—Evelyn Darling Loudon. 


The Study of History. 


At the end of this article the reader will find 
an important letter from a distinguished teacher. 
At his suggestion I answer his letter in print. I 
do this, however, not so much in the hope of be- 
ing of use to him as of calling forth from others 
hints which may be of value in the matter,—best 
of all, perhaps, examples of success or details of 
methods which have proved successful. 

The “historical school now in vogue” is cursed 
with a blight which falls on all specialists in their 
desire to be dull. It seems absurd to say this, 
almost cynical; but ‘paradoxical though it 
seem, it is, nevertheless true” that specialists, 
because they are specialists, resent the interfer- 
ence, even the conversation of outsiders, and even 
wish that the outsiders would not read their 
papers and would not talk about them. Thus a 
genuine old-time schoolmaster is upset and an- 
noyed if a bright boy wants to travel outside the 
received text-book, and asks how “Hope came 
into Pandora’s box,” when he has been told that 
that box was full of evils. No matter for them, 
however. Our business is with boys and girls 
at school,—to make them into men and women ; 
and in this business of ours we can afford to let 
the professional annalists of the new schools of 
history go perish, as they will. 

Education rather than instruction is the busi- 
ness in hand. For me, in that matter of Roman 
history, of which our friend writes, I began, at 
the age of six, with the text-book which still 
serves me. It was one and a half inches square, 
written by John Stuart Mill at the age of four- 
teen, and illustrated by his brother Alfred, who 
was three years older. I am as well up as an- 
other in my Niebuhr, Arnold, and Mommsen; 
but I am also up in my Macaulay’s ballads, and 
Iam glad Iam. “But Romulus grew wicked, 
and killed his brother Remus. He it was who 
founded the famous city of Rome.” This was 
the statement which I received seventy-three 
years ago. It serves me now, not only for sen- 
timental purposes, but for some practical pur- 
poses; and, in face of all proofs that there is no 
contemporary evidence of the facts stated, I am 
very glad that the treatise of the Masters Mill 
was placed in my hands at the beginning of a 
summer journey when I was six years old. 

Without attempting a scientific plan to be 
followed with certainty year in and out, I am 
sure that I should seize on every local hint or 
on any hint from the calendar, or even the 
newspaper, which excited the interest of the 
pupils; and I would work out from that. I 
remember starting early on the morning of the 
19th of April from my church vestry, half a mile 
outside Gen. Gage’s gates on Boston Neck, 
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farther back, of Alexander and Aristotle, or, in- 
deed, of Romulus and Remus. I knewachild of 
English origin who did not know why the butter 
at a Roman hotel] was stamped with a bas-relief 
of the twins and their wolf. And there is one 
in twenty of the readers of these lines who does 
not know. But that is a pity, the present 
school of history, notwithstanding. 

Why did Washington, the richest man in Amer- 
ica, leave the luxury of Mt. Vernon, the most 
charming home in America, to dine on salt pork 
from rusty iron plates at Valley Forge or to spend 
his Christmas Eve freezing in a scow amid float- 
ing ice blocks in the Delaware River? Why did 
“Old Put” leave his plough physically in the 
furrow because a man’on a white horse whom 
he had never seen before told him that some- 
thing had happened in the Bay day before yes- 
terday? Feelings, motives, and ambitions are 


quite as important in history as are muster-rolls 


or genealogies or what we call annals. And, for 
my part, I had rather know that George Wash- 
ington swore at Lee at Monmouth and told him 
that he was a damned coward than to have it 
proved to me that his great-grandfather’s name 
was Lawrence, and not Augustine, or that it 
was Augustine, and not Lawrence. 

Our friend whose letter the reader will now 
enjoy says wisely that the method of\the Bible 
can hardly be improved upon in this matter, 

Martineau says in a fine passage that to an 
English peasant the life of David is far more 
real than the life of Alfred. This is true, and 
the statement carries far. Why is it true? It 
is because we have so much of what people call 
anecdote in regard to David, so much of the 
man himself, his ups and downs, his hopes and 
fears, his failure and his success. Of Alfred, on 
the other hand, the English peasant knows one 
story of the cakes and one of the candles, and 
knows no more. As the first step forward in 
the engrossing inquiry to which my friend in- 
vites us, I should say that with these boys or 
girls our first business is to call to life those 
men and women of the past who have been 
dead. There are a few men who have helped 
the world in thisx—such men as Plutarch in 
old times, and as Walter Scott in ours. And we 
are to take such men by the hand, as for the 
sake of our boys and girls we try to educate 
them. No amount of instruction will help us 
much in this; but a good charade, a well con- 
trived masque or tableau, a sheaf of old letters, 
a ballad well acted at Thanksgiving, perhaps a 
ballad written, if it have not been written be- 
fore,—such appliances will make the past live, 
as no chronologies can, and as few text-books do. 


_... In Lingard’s History of James L.’s reign 
there is no reference to the settlement of Vir- 
ginia, or of the King James Revision of the 
Bible, except in my notes in the American edi- 
tion. 

Epwarp E. HALE. 


’ Correspondence. 


... “Dear Dr. Hale,—Have you ever written 
anything on the study of history? If you have, 
I want it. ; 

“The [historical] school now in vogue seems 
to me excessively archzological. To point 
out a tendency, a moral movement, anything 
significant, is considered preaching, not history. 
As you are a professional historian and also a 
preacher, I want to know how the two should 
be combined. ' 

“I am thinking of a course of elementary 
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teaching. I think the Bible is a good model. 
It is always concrete, but never loses the pro- 
phetical interpretation. Can Roman history for 
boys really be made an inductive science? 
Must not the teacher’s sense of the significance 
of the story be impelling force which gives 
unity to the scattered facts and makes it possi- 
ble to remember them? Or, in reading. of Eliza- 
beth, is it wrong to show that Virginia and 
the sea-rovers are the foundations of America 
and of British maritime empire, India, Aus- 
tralia, etc.? and that such expansiveness is an 
effect of the liberation of the individual by 
Protestantism? Or must we stick to our 
chronicles, and expect the pupil to draw his 
own conclusions? Will he reason at all if not 
asked to do so? . 
@Affectionately, 
“THEODORE C. WILLIAMS.” 


The Need of Rest. 


A serious evil in the modern training system 
is the constant tension of the nerves and muscles. 
At Cambridge I used to watch my athletic 
pupils, and none of them seemed to have ac- 
quired the power of repose. They were always 
on the stretch. When the time came near, for 
instance, for the university boat race or the foot- 
ball match, the tension reached an extreme ; and 
the men seemed quite unable to be at their ease. 
It is strange that, while the trainers perpetually 
teach their men to exercise and try to teach 
them how to exercise, they never teach them to 
rest, The whole of nature seems to work on 
the principle of alternations,— first work, then 
rest. We see it in day and night, in breathing 
out and breathing in. I need not give other in- 
stances, many of which can be found in one of 
Emerson’s essays. Whatl wish to insist on here 
is that, while we teach men to exert themselves, 
and to strive, and to tie themselves up into knots, 
we seldom or never teach them to relax them- 
selves, to be at rest, and to undo their nerves 
and muscles. Two of.the most popular and sen- 
sible of modern writers—namely, Prof. James 
of Harvard University and Annie Payson Call — 
have drawn the attention of their readers to the 
need of relaxation. It is Americans especially 
who need to relax, to smooth themselves out, 
and, for example, to let their arms and hands 
hang limp and heavy. If the business man were 
to give up only three minutes each day to stand- 
ing with his knees bent, and with his arms and 
hands hanging down quite loose and limp, and 
with a contented smile on his face, and with his 
mind as empty as possible, the difference in his 
state of feeling during the day would be almost 
beyond belief.— Prof. Eustace H. Miles, in Sat- 
urday Evening Post. 


For the New Building ‘at Meadville. 


In its issue of Nov. 8, 1900, the Christian 
Register printed a set of resolutions passed by 
faculty, students, and friends of the Meadville 
Theological School, and indorsed by the alumni, 
setting forth an immediate and imperative need 
of the school, and with the resolutions a state- 
ment of the facts warranting them. Perhaps the 
Register is ready for a report of the progress 
made in the ten months since the call was made. 

It is most pleasant to be able to say that, of 
the $35,000 needed, two-thirds is already 
pledged, one generous donor having promised 
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R. A, Greene 
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$20,000. This leaves us less than $11,000 still | 
to raise. It must be said, however, that the gift 
of $20,000 (and of other smaller sums) is. condi- 
tional upon the raising of the whole amount. 
Naturally, the authorities of the school are 
anxious that the subscriptions shall be closed at 
the earliest possible moment, and for two rea- 
sons: first, that the gifts pledged conditionally 
may be claimed at once; second, that as early 
as possible the new structure may be available 
for the students’ use. 

While the undersigned is especially authorized 
to receive gifts for this purpose, checks to any 
member of the faculty, or to the following mem- 
bers of committee,—Rev. John H. Applebee, 
West Roxbury, Mass.; Rev. William Jones, 
Randolph, Mass.; or Rev. W. L. Chaffin, North 
Easton, Mass.,—will be thankfully received, 
gratefully acknowledged, and appropriately ap- 


GEORGE W. GILMORE. 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 


MEApvILLE, Pa. 


Herford Testimonial. 


Directors’ Report. 


The undersigned acknowledges the following: 


ian 


(Mr. John Mason Little, who very graciously 
consented to act as treasurer in behalf of those 
friends who desired to participate in this testi- 
monial, wishes to close the account before Octo- 
ber 1. Any further subscriptions must therefore 
be made before that date.) ; 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


RECEIPTS. 


Cash on hand June r «----.++++ sree sees serevers 
From donations.. 


Donations for Jay an | Mission. 

Bequest of the late Mrs. Rebecca J. 
Bickford of Boston, Mass., established 
as the Hiram Clapp F Fund . 

Bequest of the late Jonas G. Clark of 
Worcester, Mass., established as a 
fund under his naMe «e+ee cess sees veee 

Bequest of the late Samuel G, Perkins 
of Boston, Mass., additional, and in- 
vested as are of fund bearing his 
name. 

iene ‘of Mrs. Olive L- Rugg of Ster- 
ling, Mass., established as the Rugg 


Fun 
Gift a “Mrs. mces A. “Hackley, 1 ew 
York, N.Y, additional, to be loaned to 
Hackley School for building purposes, 
First Parish, Se Mass., on Les 
of First Parish in Sudi bury Fund ..... 
First Unitarian Cote Society, 
Wilton, N.H., to_be added to ain 
Church in Wilton Fund 
Income on investments. 
Sale of books.....--.-.+ 
Payment of note on acc 
Fund, for reinvestment ...- 

Sale of railroad stock belonging to Lie- 
now Trust Fund, for reinvestment, etc. 
Sale of'stock, etc., belonging to ant 

Investments, for reinvestment .... «++ ‘ 
Interest on bank deposits, etc, ++++++-+- 


The directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation held their regular monthly meeting at 
their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber1o. There were present Messrs. Ames, Cruft, 
Fay, Fenn, Fox, Garver, Hoar, Hutchinson, 
Lincoln, St. John, and Ware, and Mrs. Hackley, 
Mrs. Keyes, and Mrs. Morton. 
of the president, Vice-president Samuel Hoar 
presided. 

The treasurer made the following statement 
for the months of June, July, and August : — 


In the absence 


$70,579.32 
3,145.82 
25.00 


4,000.00 


2,000.00 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 


30,000.00 
338.83 
100.00 

4:755.23 
807.00 
300.00 
195.00 


1,350.00 
449.59 


$120,045.79 
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EXPENDITURES, 
For missionary purposes .... $13,209.56 
Perkins Fellowship, fro: 3 
kins Fellowship Fund 200.00 
Payment on account of Amherst church... 64.39 
Loan on account of EISeRIey Ears, ue 
Hackley Building Fund.. ae 20,000.00 
Books, tracts, ete. sccsessrecnemeeneet seats 3,298.96 
Salaries and other missionary expenses -- 3,055.74 
Expenses of Unitarian Building .......... 884.28 
Amount TES on account of General 
Investments. . 6,632.50 
Amount of acer terest in “above i i 
vestments ...... 38.12 
All other purposes.... 32.37 
Cash on hand September 1 72,629.87 
$120,045.79 


The business of the Western States had 
precedence; and, upon the recommendation of 
the committee, which in the main agreed with 
the previous advice of the Western Missionary 
Council, held in Chicago September 5, the fol- 
lowing appropriations were made for the year 
beginning Oct. 1, 1901: To the First Unitarian 
Society, Ann Arbor, Mich, $1,200; at the dis- 
cretion of the secretary, for work in Brooklyn 
and Onsted, Mich., $250; to the First Unitarian 
Society, Mount Pleasant, Mich., $300; to Rev. 
T. G. Owen, $500; to the First Unitarian 
Church, Duluth, Minn., $400; to Unity Church, 
St. Cloud, Minn., $200; at the discretion of the 
secretary, for work in Pipestone, Minn., $200; at 
the discretion of the secretary, for work in 
Salem, Ohio, $500; to Rev. W. M. Backus, pas- 
tor of the Third Unitarian Society, Chicago, IIl., 
$500; to All Souls’ Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
$500; to the First Unitarian Society, Fargo, 
N.D., $300; to the People’s Unitarian Church, 
Ord, Neb., $250; at the discretion of the secre- 
tary, for work in Wichita, Kan., and Oklahoma, 
O.T., $500; to All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Colorado Springs, Col., $450; to the Indepen- 
dent Church, Fort Collins, Col., $300, condition 
upon the settling of a minister; for travelling ex- 
penses in the Western States, $500; for work in 
and about Roseau, Minn., $300; at the discretion 
of the secretary, to the Free Christian Church, 
Underwood, Minn., $400; at the discretion of 
the secretary, to be used under special condi- 
tions for the theological education of Rev. J. P. 
Solmundson, $200; for the travelling expenses 
of Rev. R. Petursson, $40. 

The following six appropriations were made 
to the Iowa Association of Unitarian and Other 
Independent Churches, to be by that association 
administered as defined: To the People’s 
Church, Burlington, Ia., $400; to the First Uni- 
tarian Society, Iowa City, Ia., $700; to Unity 
Church, Perry, Ia., $200; to. Unity Church, 
Cherokee, Ia., conditional upon the settling of a 
minister acceptable to the Iowa Association, 
$100; to Washta, Ia., conditional upon the 
settling of a minister acceptable to the Iowa As- 
sociation, $100; for the new work in the State 
of Iowa, at the discretion of the secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, $200. 

The Publication Committee reported that it 
had— 

Voted, To accept the Manual on Unitarianism, prepared 
by Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., with the understanding 
that its final form for publication shall be arranged by a 
special committee composed of Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, 


D.D., President Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Rev. William W. 
Fenn, and Rev. Howard N. Brown. 


Upon recommendation of the Publication 
Committee it was— 


Voted, That the subscription to the Christian Register, 
not exceeding in number 200 copies, for Reading-rooms, 
etc., be authorized for the year beginning Jan. 1, rgor. 

Voted, That the treasurer, Francis H. Lincoln, be, and 
he is hereby, authorized in the name and behalf of the 
American Unitarian Association to sign, affix the corporate 
seal to, and deliver to the Unity Church Society of St. 
Joseph, Mo., a quitclaim deed of premises in St. Joseph, 
Mo., described in two deeds of trust from said society to 
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said Association, dated April 1, 1886, and April 4, 1891, in 
release of and satisfaction for said deeds. 


In explanation it may be said that this vote is 
a part of the transaction whereby the property 
in St. Joseph is transferred to the ownership of 
this Association, which may be either a tem- 
porary or a permanent expedient for the 
strengthening of our cause in that Western 
city. 

Voted, That Rev. Charles E. St. John, Mr. Francis H. 
Lincoln, and Rev. John P. Forbes be appointed delegates 
from this Association to the meetings of the National Con- 
ference in September, root. 

Voted, To appoint Rev. John P. Forbes to make the 
address in behalf of the Association at the National Con- 
ference. 

Voted, To request the president of the Association to 
bear the greetings of the Association, embodied in the 
resolution of the Annual Meeting, to the Universalist 
General Convention at Buffalo. 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be extended to 
Mr. M. D. Hull for his efficient legal services, for which 
he has made no charge, in the transference of the property 
at Lithia Springs, IIl., to this Association. 


In behalf of the president of the Association, 
Secretary St. John presented certain proposed 
changes in the by-laws of the board of directors: 
These were received, and deferred for considera- 
tion to the next meeting. 

Adjourned. 

CuarteEs E. St. JOHN, Sec’y. 


National Conference. 


Programme. 


Norre.—Ad/ the sessions of the Conference will 
be held in the Broadway Theatre, Saratoga. 


MoNDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 


5.00 P.M. Meeting of the Council. 
8.00 p.M. Sermon, Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
Boston, Mass. 


TuESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 24. 


9.15 A.M. Religious Service. 

9.30 A.M. Address of Welcome by the Presi- 
dent, Appointment of Committees, etc. 

10 A.M. Address by Chairman of the Council, 
Rev. Howard N. Brown, Boston, Mass. 

10.30 A.M. Address by Rev. John P. Forbes 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., Director of the American 
Unitarian Association. 

11.00 A.M. Discussion, “A Retrospect and 
Prospect.” Rev. Charles G. Ames, and Rev. 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

12.00 M. New Business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


TuESDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.15 P.M. Biennial meeting of the Women’s 
National Alliance, to be held in the Broadway 
Theatre. Delegates should be in their seats as 
early as 2.10 o’clock. On presentation of cre- 
dentials reserved seats will be given them in the 
centre of the theatre, thus securing proper oppor- 
tunity to participate in the business of the meet- 
ing. Business. Report of Recording Secretary. 
Report of Nominating Committee. Election of 
Officers, etc. Hymn. “Present Work and 
Opening Opportunities of the Alliance.” Ten- 
minute Addresses: Mrs. William L. Voigt, 
Montreal, Can. Mrs. Alfred B. Robinson, New 
York, N.Y.; Mrs. Arthur Bradley, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Mrs, Charles F. Smith, Louisville, Ky.; 
Mrs. George W. Stone, San Francisco, Cal. 
Hymn. Mrs. E. H. Atherton, Roxbury, Mass, 
Closing Prayer, Reception from 5.00 PM. to 
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United States Hotel, followed by a meeting from 
five until six. ‘What the Union can do fer Re- 
ligious Progress” will be considered by Mr. 
Percy A. Atherton; “What the Union signifies 
to our Church,” by Rev. Charles E. St. John. 
The addresses will be brief, and a general dis- 
cussion will follow the speaking. 


6.30 P.M., to be held in the parlors of the United 
States Hotel. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 


7.45P.M. “The Church at Work.” Addresses, 
thirty minutes each. Rey. Julian C. Jaynes, West 
Newton, Mass.; Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce, 
Washington, D. C. , 

9.00 P.M. “The Church at Worship.” Rev. 
William M. Brundage, Ph.D., Albany, N.Y.; 
Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Hopedale, Mass. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


7.45P.M. “The Organization of Labor.” Rey. 
Edward Cummings, Ph.D., Boston, Mass. 

8.45 P.M. “Trusts, or the Centralization of 
Power.” Prof. John B. Clark, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 25. 


9.15 A.M. Religious Service. Rev. John D. 
Reid, Greenfield, Mass. 

9.30 A.M. Business Meeting. 

10,00 A.M. “The Gospel for the Twentieth 
Century.” Addresses, thirty minutes each. Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, D.D., New York, N.Y.; Rev. 
James H. Ecob, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa. 

11.00 A.M. “The Minister’s Adjustment to 
New Conditions.” Rev. William C. Gannett, 
Rochester, N.Y. 

11.30 A.M. Discussion. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


Announcements. 


In order that delegates and others desiring to 
attend the meeting of the National Conference 
of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, to 
be held in Saratoga, N.Y., September 23-26, 
may have all the information necessary to guide 
them in their plans, the following announcements 
are made : — 

The headquarters of the Conference will be 
at the United States Hotel, which, with its fine 
and spacious parlors, offers exceptionally good 
accommodations for all the large social gather- 
ings in connection with the meeting of the Con- 
ference. The reception to be given by the offi- 
cers of the Women’s National Alliance on Tues- 
day afternoon will be held in the United States 
Hotel. The reception to be given by the officers 
of the Young People’s Religious Union on 
Thursday afternoon will also be held at the 
United States Hotel. It will facilitate the work 
of the Conference if as many delegates as can 
make it convenient to do so will make this hotel 
their stopping-place. 


HOTEL RATES, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Meeting to be conducted by Rev. 
Edward A. Horton, in the interest of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society. It is expected 
that brief addresses will be given as follows: 
Rev. George Batchelor, editor of the Christian 
Register. Subject, “Child, Church, and Citizen.” 
Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley, superintendent of 
Sunday-school, Church of the Disciples, Bos- 
ton. Subject, “The Place of Imagination in 
Religious and Moral Education.” Rev. Adel- 
bert L. Hudson, Newton, Mass. Subject, “The 
Ideal Teacher.” Rev. J. H. Crooker, D.D., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. Subject, “The Bible in the 
Light of the Twentieth Century.” 

Arrangements have been made with the hotels 
and principal boarding-houses in Saratoga to 
receive guests during the Conference meeting at 
the following rates :— 

United States Hotel, two in room, $3 per day 
(regular rates, $5); Worden Hotel, $3; Heustis 
House, one in room, $2.50, two in room, $2; 
Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, The Linwood, Balch 
House, $2; Summer Rest, two in room; $1.50, 
one in room, $2; Vermont House, Broadway 
House, $1.50; Elmwood Hall, two in room, $1, 
one in room, $1.35. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


7.45 P.M. The Church and the Social Prob- 
lem. 

8.00 P.M. (1) “Settlement Methods.” 
Addams, Chicago, Ill. 

8.30 P.M. (2) “The Church and the Un- 
churched.” Prof. C. Sprague Smith, Columbia 
University, New York, N.Y. 

9.00 P.M. (3) “Sociology.” Prof. Frank- 
lin H. Giddings, Columbia University, New 
York, N.Y. 


Jane 


THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 26. REDUCED FARES ON THE RAILROADS, 


By arrangement with the several passenger 
committees of the Trunk Line Association, re- 
duced fares to Saratoga and return have been 
secured over all the principal lines of railway. 
This reduction is on what is called the “certifi- 


9.15 AM. Religious Service. 

9.30 A.M. Business Meeting. 

10.00 A.M. “The Idea of the Church Histori- 
cally Considered.” Prof. Francis A. Christie, 
Meadville, Pa. 


10.30 A.M. “The Church’s Interest in Good | cate plan.” For the guidance of those who, in 
Government.” Frank Moss, Esq., New York, | purchasing tickets, desire to avail themselves of 
N.Y. the reduction on their return tickets, the follow- 


ing information from the circular of instructions 
issued, by the Trunk Line Passenger Committee 
is given here: — 

The reduction is fare and a third on the Rail- 
road Committee’s certificate. 

Each person availing of it will pay full first- 
class fare going to Saratoga, and get a certificate 
filled in on one side by the agent of whom the 
ticket is purchased. Agents at all important 
stations and coupon ticket offices are supplied 
with certificates. 

Certificates are not kept at all stations. If, 
however, the ticket agent at-a local station is 
not supplied with certificates and through tickets 


II.00 A.M. Discussion. 
12.00 M. Election of Officers, etc. 
1.00 P.M. Recess. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 


2.30 P.M. Meeting in the interest of the Uni- 
tarian Temperance Society. Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, president, will make the first address and 
preside at the meeting. Rev. William C. Gan- 
nett of Rochester, N.Y., Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Brookfield, Mass., and others will speak. 

4.00 P.M. Meeting in the interest of the Young 
People’s Religious Union. A reception will be 
held from four yntil five in the parlors of the 
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to Saratoga, he can inform the delegate of the 
nearest important station where they can be ob- 
stained. In such a case the delegate should pur- 
chase a local ticket to such station, and there 
take up his certificate and through ticket to 
Saratoga. 

Going tickets, in connection with which certifi- 
cates are issued for return, may be sold only 
within three days (Sunday excepted) prior to 
and during the continuance of the Conference 
meeting, except that, when meetings are held at 
distant points to which the authorized limit is 
greater than three days, tickets may be sold 
before the meeting in accordance with the limits 
shown in regular tariffs. 

Deposit your certificates, on the day of your 
arrival, with the secretary of the Conference or 
the person designated by him to receive certifi- 
cates, for necessary indorsement and visé of 
special agent. 

Certificates are not transferable, and return 
tickets secured upon certificates are not trans- 
ferable. 

On presentation of the certificates, duly filled 
in on both sides, within three days. (Sunday ex- 
cepted) after the adjournment of the Conference, 
the ticket agent at Saratoga will return the 
holder to starting-point, by the route over 
which the going journey was made, at one-third 
the highest limited fare by such route. The re- 
turn tickets will in all cases be closely limited 
to continuous passage to destination. 

No refund of fare will be made on account of 
any person failing to obtain a certificate. 

Delegates and others availing of the reduction 
in fare should present themselves at the offices 
for certificates and tickets at least thirty min- 
utes before departure of trains. 

For any further information please address 
D. W. Morehouse, General Secretary, 104 East 
zoth Street, New York. 


List of Delegates 


Reported as elected to attend the meeting of the 
National Conference of Unitarian and Other 
Christian Churches, to be held in 
Saratoga Sept. 23-26, 1901. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Asuspy—First Parish: Rev. George S. Shaw, Miss 
- Florence R. Gates, Miss Ethel M. Sheldon, 
Arnot—Second Unitarian Society: Rev. John W. 


Barker, Mr. and Mrs, Eli G. G: 4 
Aver—First Unitarian Parish: Rev. John W. Roberts, 


Mrs. Austin F. Adams. 

Bretmont—Congregational Society: Rev. Hilary By- 
grave, Mrs. ad AGB Miss M. Livermore. Alter- 
nates: Miss G. V. Chenery, Miss C. M. Chenery. 

Birterica—First Parish: Rev. and Mrs. Edgar S. 
Wiers, Frederic T. Clark. $4 . 

Bo.ron—First Parishand Religious Society: Rev. J. N. 
Pardee, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Edes. 

Boston—Arlington Street Church: Rev. Paul Froth- 
ingham, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Pickering. 

Church of the Disciples: Chas. G. Ames, Prof. 
Frank Vogel, Miss Annette P. Rogers. ¢ 

First Church: Rev. James Eells, Henry Endicott, 
moe B. Moors. Alternate: Mrs. Joseph B. 
oors 


Second Church—Rev. and Mrs. Thomas Van Ness, 
Mrs. Ellen W. Ireson. : ey: 
(Dorchester) Christ Church: Rev. Benjamin A. 
Goodridge, Mrs. E. J. Lewis, Mrs. William A. Wood. 
(Jamaica Plain) First Congregational Society: 
Rev. Dole, Ellis Peterson, and Mrs. Bethia 
Curtis Reed. Alternate: Mrs. Ellis Peterson. 
BrewstTger—First Parish: Rev. Thomas Dawes, Mr. 
and Mrs. Joseph Henry Sears. AY 
BrivGewatTer, East—First Parish [Unitarian Church]; 
ev. John W, Quinby, Mr. and Mrs, Walter H. Adams. 
ternate: Miss Maria Nutter, _ Ces ; 
Brook rietp—First Congregational (Unitarian) Society: 
Rev. William L. Walsh, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Johnson, 
Mrs. George C. Converse, Ee 
Brookiine—First Parish: Rev. William H. Lyon, 
D.D., Charles H, Stearns, Miss Lucy Lowell. 
Second Unitarian Society: Rev. and Mrs, Edward 
D. Towle, Mrs. J. C. Littlefield. 
Canton—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Henry F. 
fen! Mrs. George Frederick Sumner. 
Cuinton—First Unitarian Society: Rev. James C. 
Duncan, Judge and Mrs. C. C, Stone. * 
T—First Congregational Church: Rey, Wm. 
’ R, Cole, Dr. and Mrs. Charles B, Bridgham, . 


‘Rey. Charles B. Elder, 
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Easton, Nortu—Unity Church: Rev. and Mrs. Will- 


‘iam L. Chaffin, Mrs. E. W. Gil 


. Gilmore. 
FRAMINGHAM—First Parish: Rev. Calvin Stebbins, 
Samuel B. Bird, Joseph C. Cloyes. 
GaARDNER— First Unitarian Society: Rev. Charles A. 
Place, Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Sawin. 
Groton—First Church of Christ: Rev. Joshua Young, 
Mrs, E. M. Needham, Miss Gertrude Bancroft Gerrish. 
Greenrigtp—Third Congregational Society: Rev. 
John D. Reid, S. B. Slate, F. R. Allen. | 
Hincuam—Third Congregational Society: Rev. Chas. 
E. Park, Ira G. Hersey. 
LANCASTER—First Gon exenstiona! (Unitarian Church) ; 
Nae George M. Bartol, Mrs. Addie H. Eagle, J. K 
urrage. 
LrominsTER—First Congregational Society (Unitarian) : 
Rey. Frederic J. Gauld, Mr. and Mrs. Alexander S. Paton. 
LirrLteTon—First Congregational (Unitarian) Society: 
Rey. William Channing Brown, Thomas H. Elliot, Miss 
Henrietta A. Ewings, 
Lowre.it—First Unitarian Church; Rev. Charles T. 
Billings, Mrs. D. B. Bartlett, Sumner S. Gould, 
Lynn—Second Congregatlonal Society: Rev. S. B 
Stewart, Mrs. Henry I’. Tapley, Charles H. Newhall. 
Marvzoro—Second Parish; Rev, Edward F. Hayward, 
Mr. and Mrs. John L. Stone. 
Menpon—First Parish: Rev. Napoleon S. Hoagland, 
Mrs. Austin A. Taft, Mrs. Albert N. Dowling, 
Nantucket—Second Congregational Meeting-house 
Society: Rev. J, F. Meyer, Mrs, Catherine Starbuck, 
Miss Gertrude King. F ‘ 
Newsuryport—First Religious Society: Rev. Samuel 
A Beane, D.D., John F. Young, M. D., Mrs. John F. 
oung.. 
Newton (West)—First Unitarian Church: Rev. and 
Mrs. J.C. Jaynes. fl f 
Nortron—Congregational Parish: Rev. Francis W. 
Holden, Susan Barker, Gertrude Lynch Holden. ] 
Nortusoro—First_ Congregational (Unitarian) Soci- 
ety: Rev. ‘Josiah C. Kent, Dr. Henry Barnes, Miss 
Emma Barnes. 
NorTHFIELD—First Parish: Rev. George F. Piper, 
Mrs. Nellie F. Alexander, Miss Sallie E. G. Minot. 
Prasopy—First Unitarian Church: Rev. George S. 
Anderson, Rev. J. W. Hudson, Mr. H. F, Walker. 
PreMBROKE—First Parish: Rev. Henry A. Westall, 
Joseph J. Shepard, Miss Florina M. Collamore. 
PETERSHAM—First Unitarian Congregational Church: 
Rev. Robert C. Douthit, Mr. and Mrs. Francis H. Lee. 
PirtTsFIgELD—Unity Church: Rev. Nathaniel Seaver, 
rs. M. M. W. Seaver, Mrs, Henry A. Hovey. 
Quincy—First Congregational Society (Unitarian): 
Rey. and Mrs. Ellery Channing Butler. 
Rows—First Congregational Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Walter Knight, Mr. and Mrs. Edmund C. Wilson. | 
SHERBORN—First Congregational Church (Unitarian) : 
Rey. Leverett R. Daniels, Mrs. Sarah E. Sanford, Mrs. 
Robert Leland. Alternate: Mrs. Harriett J. Daniels. 
STeERLING—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Rev. John N. Woodman, Mrs. Mary Rugg, Mrs. James 
Buttrick. 
TempLteton—First Parish: Rev. John M. W. Pratt, 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles S. Lord. 7. “ 
TownsEnD (West)—Liberal Christian Society: Rev. 
George S. Shaw, Abel G. Stearns, Mrs. Persis L. Reed. 
Upton (West)—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Carl 
G. Horst, Miss Lizzie H. Ball, x ‘* 
Vingyarp Haven—Unitarian Society: Rev. William 
A. Litchfield, Capt. Gilbert Smith, Henry W. Coye. 
Ware—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Hans H. Spoer, 
Hon. Charles E. Stevens, Ernest D. Howard. 
x WaTERTOWN—First Parish: Rev. W. F. Greenman, 
Mrs. Alice M. Silsbee, Solon F, Whitney. 
Warwick—First Congregational Parish: Rev. BE. H. 
Brenan, M.S. Sampson, Miss Bertha Ball, — 
WestTsoro—First Congregational (Unitarian) Society : 
ae H. Sumner Mitchell, Miss Frances Harding, Charles 
. Henry. 
icone BripGewaTer—Rey. E. B. Maglathlin, Hon. 
F. E. Howard, Miss Mary Whitman, 
Wincuenpon—Church of the Unity: Rey. A. J, Culp, 
Rev. J. N. Richardson, Mrs. J. B. Marbury. 
Wosurn— First Unitarian Parish: Rev. Henry C, 
Parker, Capt. John P. Crane, Mrs. J. W. Hammond, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los AncELtEs—Church of the Unity: Rev. Charles J. K. 
Jones, Miss M. M. Fetta, Mrs. W. D. Campbell. 
COLORADO, 
Denver—First Unitarian Society: Rev. David Utter, 
Mrs. Louise de Lasseville. 
DELAWARE. 


Witmincton—First Unitarian Society: Rev. A. T. 
Bowser, Mrs. Frances S. Garrett, Mrs. Mary R. Bancroft. 
Alternates: Frank H, Thomas, Miss Helen S. Garrett. 


ILLINOIS. 


earcncoy, Unity Church: Rev. Albert Lazenby, Hon, 
E. A ' 
ives re MARYLAND. 

BaALTImorE—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
William B. Geoghegan, Charles H. Torsch, Mrs. Mary 


N. Perry. 
MICHIGAN. 
A A —First Unitarian Society: Joseph H. 
Srooken DD, George W. Bullis, Fred. P. Jordan. 
MISSOURI. 


Sr. Lovrs—Church of the Messiah: Rey. John W. Day, 
award C; Eliot, Mrs. Mary W. McKittrick. + 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Dover—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Ward R. Clarke, 
Miss Henrietta Horsch, Frank F. Fernald. 

Hampton Farris—First a dette Society: Rev. 
Samuel C. Beane, D.D., Newell W. Healey, Miss Helen 


Me Sabor. @ tional Society (Unitarian) 
e—Keene Congregational § : 
are) ts. A. L. Burt, Mrs, Allen 
Giffen. 


Mitrorp—First Unitarian Society: Rev. St. Ethelbert 
Yates, Miss H, Elizabeth Webster, Miss E. A, Liver! 
MO alain alin ' : 
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Witton—Liberal Christian Church: Rev. William F. 
Furman, Mrs, P, F. Amidon, Isaac S. Whiting. 


NEW YORK. 


Newsurc—Church of Our Father: Rev. J. B, Green, 
Mrs. Hattie A. Marsh, Miss Gidley. 

Brookityn—First. Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Se John P. Forbes, Miss Emma C. Low, Isaac 

ary. 

Second Unitarian Society: Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
Mr, and Mrs. J. B. Brickelmaier. 

Unity Church: Rev. Daniel M. Wilson, Alonzo 
Chase, Miss F. Alma Visscher. : 

New BricutTon (Staten Island)—Church of the Re- 
deemer: Rev. Hobart Clark, Miss Elizabeth B. Curtis, 
Miss E, M. Harris. 

New Yorx—Church of the Messiah: Rev, Messrs. 
Robert Collyer and Minot J. Savage, D.D., Mr. and 
Mrs. Sigourney W. Fay. 

Rocugster—First Unitarian Congregational Society: 
Rev. and Mrs. William C. Gannett, John H. Howe. 

ScHENECTADY—First_ Unitarian Society: Rev. Fred J. 
Van Hoesen, Walter H. Clarke, M. Sheldon Lord, M.D. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND—Unity Church: Rev. Minot Osgood 
Simons, Mrs. James Storer, Mrs. S. M. Strong. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PHILADELPHIA — Spring Garden Unitarian Church: 
Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, Miss Julia A. Myers, Mrs. 
Mary H. Stockwell. Alternates: Mrs. Elizabeth C. 
Hinckley, Mrs. Katherine M. Phillips. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PRovIDENCE—Westminster Congregational Society: 
Rev. George W. Kent, Dr. Frederick N. Seabury, Charles 


W. Jencks. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
CHARLESTON—Unitarian Church: Rev. Clifton M. 


ray. 
VERMONT, 


Montre.ier—Church of the Messiah: Rev. J. Edward 
Wright, A. D. Farwell, J. E. Goodnough. 

Winpsor—All Souls’ Church; Rey. Clyde E. Ordway, 
Mr, and Mrs. Lyman F. Cabot. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN AssociATIon: Rev. Charles E. 
St. John, Francis P. Lincoln, Esq., Rev. John P. Forbes. 

BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES IN_ THE 
Crry or Boston: Courtenay Guild, Frederic H. Nazro, 
Edward C. Bradlee. 

CuILpREN’s Mission TO CHILDREN OF THE DESTITUTE 
(Boston, Mass.): Rev. Christopher R. Eliot, Henry Pick- 
ering, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley. 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION: Rev. George 
Batchelor, Chas. H. Burrage, Geo, H. Ellis. 

Connecticut VALLEY CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN 
CONGREGATIONAL AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES: 
tim Alice L. Kennedy, George A. Denison, T’. M. Shep- 
ard, 

Essex ConFERENCE oF UNITARIAN CHurRcHES: Rev. 

. W. Hudson, Rev. A. P, Putnam, D.D., Rev. Eugene 

e Normandie. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL ScHoor (Meadville, Pa.): 
Prof. Nicholas P. Gilman, Prof. Francis A, Christie. 

Minister1aAL Union: Rev. George F. Pratt, Rev. 
William H. Savary, Rev. Henry F’. Bond. 

New York Leacug or UniTariANn Women: Mrs. 
Henry T. Wing, President ; Mrs. Joseph P. Hale. 

NorFoLtk CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
CurisTiAN CHuRCHES: Rev. William H. Savage, Mrs. 
E. A. Cushing. 

Norru Mippiesex CoNGREGATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
UNITARIAN AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES: Rev. 
George C. Wright, Hon. and Mrs. Harvey A. Whiting. 

PriymoutH AND Bay AssoctaTion; Rev, Rush R. 
Shippen, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey. 

Tur Younc .Pgeopie’s ReEticious Union: Percy 
A. Atherton, Miss Edith Melvin, Miss Rebecca D. 
Homer. 

UNITARIAN CONFERENCE OF THE MippiLe_ STaTEs 
AND Canapa: Adelbert Moot, Esq., Rev. D. W. More- 
house, Howland Davis. 

Unirarian Sunpay Scuoor Society: Rey. Edward 
A. Horton, Richard C. Humphreys, Mrs. Julian C. 
Jaynes. 

UNITARIAN TEMPERANCE Society (Boston, Mass.): 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Mrs. Abby C. Woude, Charles H. 
Stearns. 

WorcrsTER CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL (UNI- 
TARIAN) AND OTHER CHRISTIAN SocIETIES: Jonathan 
— Esa., Mrs. Jonathan Smith, Miss Anna M. Ban- 
croft. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in ch 
Secre of the Young 
Beacon Street, hours g to 1. 
be sent to her. ] 


of Miss Rebecca D. Homer, 
eople’s Religious Union, 25 
reports or notices should 


NOTES. 


The topics for October 6 and 13 will be re- 
versed, in order to fit the date of the Saratoga 
Conference. Next week the subject will be 
“Our Public School System: How far does it 
really prepare the Average Child for Life?” 

Once more, let every one remember that all 
recipes for the Cook-book must be sent at once 
to Mrs, George H, Folger, Annisquam, Mass, 
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Will the secretaries of the unions kindly send 
as soon as possible a list of five members who 
would like to have Word and Work sent to them 
this winter ?~ 

At the “Holiday Fair” there will be a “Market 
Garden Table,” for which céntributions of either 
fruit or vegetables are requested. All those 
who can favor us with donations will kindly in- 
form Miss M. E. Bradlee, Box 124, Swampscott, 
Mass., before October 1, stating what they will 
send. 

TOPICS, 


Topic for September 29, “The Symmetrical 
Character.” Ephesians iv. 11-13; Romans xii. 4. 


QUOTATIONS. 


“What is my life-work?” I asked. “It is first 
to conquer yourself, then to develop and use 
wisely your physical, intellectual, and spiritual 
being.” 


“The very highest ideal to which we can 
aspire is to have a full development of our man- 
hood and womanhood, with all the powers of 
head and heart and will and conscience in health 
and activity and in the course of growth.”—Aev. 
John Cuckson. 


The object of your and my living is that we 
may turn out the most many-sided and complete 
souls attainable by our constitution. But we 
must know men, know the world, know the limi- 
tations of our own powers by means of various 
contacts and rebuffs, as indispensable prelimin- 
aries to completing those souls. I don’t know 
how hardy my frame is until I have met sharp 
cold and heat, been wet and hungry and tired 
with effort. Then I begin tosuspect what I can 
safely undertake and what I had best avoid in 
dealing with my body. I do not know whether 
I have a weak will or a strong will, a quick 
mind or a slow mind, an appetite that can con- 
trol me or a central power which can dominate 
all my appetites, until I have been tried by 
something which resists and opposes me. The 
boy who has been shown how to work out all his 
problems in arithmetic and algebra, and’ had his 
compositions written for him, has no knowledge 
of these subjects which will serve him in active 
life. Unless he would make a miserable failure, 
he needs to wrestle, to agonize, and to fail many 
times. Then he does his work, and he knows 
how to do other and superior work. .. . 

The finest types of souls are composed of 
varied qualities which balance and complement 
one another: they must be brave and tender; 
they must be confident and modest; they can be 
stern and inexorable toward wrong, yet pitiful 
toward the weak. But such contrasting states 
of mind seldom or never exist in a person until 
he can say, “There is not a range of human joy 
or misery which I have not touched in the 
course of my lifetime,—touched, not because I 
sought or desired it, but because it came to me 
inevitably as, driven by will and circumstance, I 
groped my way through the world.”—Zev. 
George A. Thayer. 


“Serve God, and be cheerful.’ Live nobly, 

Do right and do good. Make the best 

Of the gifts and the work put before you, 
And to God without fear leave the rest.” 


THE SYMMETRICAL CHARACTER. 


Character-building, for you who have the 
active work of life largely before you, is your 
most blessed privilege; and character-building 
ought to be the temple-building,—the framing 
and perfecting of a sanctuary for the indwelling 
God,—a sanctuary in whose firm foundation, 
massive walls, fair proportions, and rich adorn- 
ings there should be blended strength and 
beauty. ...In speaking of strength as the 
foundation of character, I attach no small 
ethical importance to what is often slightingly 
termed mere bodily strength, which I would 
have so utilized as to make the qualifying 
epithet “mere” an impertinence. I want that 
you should be strong in body, chief of all, 
because the soul depends upon the body for its 
instruments, and in large part for its possibility 
of healthy action, and is circumscribed and 
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enfeebled when these instruments are impaired. 
There are many who are wicked only because 
they are weak. Many a youth becomes depraved 
simply because he has hee a stranger to fresh 
air, cold water, and vigorous exercise. . . . 

Then, too, it hardly needs to be said that, for 
the more active, energetic, aggressive forms of 
virtue, physical strength is often an essential 
pre-requisite. The pioneers in human progress, 
reformers, patriots, working philanthropists, 
missionaries, who have been successful propa- 
gandists, have almost always been stout, robust, 
hardy men, who could labor and endure to the 
utmost of human capacity. Yet forget not that 
the strength of man, when exercised only for its 
own sake, has no more of dignity or of precious- 
ness than that of the ox or horse or dog. . . . 

Strength will not suffice for the perfection of 
character without the beauty. As the beautiful 
in nature is something more than the useful, so 
is the beautiful in character something more 
than the substantially good. There are charac- 
ters which we cannot help approving, yet cannot 
like. There are undeniably good people, who 
yet make goodness unlovely. There is, on the 
other hand, a type of goodness which awakens 
as much admiration as respect, as much love as 
approval.... 

Among the most important hints for the 
creation of beauty in character and the outraying 
of it in the life is one derived from art; namely, 
that beauty has no sharp angles. It is shar 
angles that keep many souls from being beauti- 
ful that are almost so. Our good seems less 
good than it is, and often seems not at all 
good because it is abrupt, rude, ill-timed, or ill- 
placed. Brusquerie in speech, and in manners a 
lack of that love-born skill which is the only 
kind of courtesy worth cultivating, often vitiate 
what is well-meant, worthy in purpose, and in 
its essence perfectly fitting, and deprive even the 
kindliest ministries of their beatific power. 

Then, too, some of us have fits of goodness 
which begin and end abruptly ; and, even though 
in the intervals the life be not bad, it is less 
good, it is on a lower plane, and mars the 
symmetry of the character. The truly beautiful 
life (or character) is even and uniform. But let 
it be said emphatically that beauty of character 
cannot be put on. It is not veneering, but solid 
work. Mere outside goodness never looks 
lovely. You cannot so fit a mask to the face 
that its seams and sutures shall not be seen. 

This same union of the stronger and gentler 
elements of character should subsist in your life- 
work. There is no life that is not arid and 
dreary if the soul of beauty have no place in it. 
Andrew P. Peabody. 


Che Sunday School. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A GRADED SYSTEM, 


By Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley. This out- 
line is offered in the hope of calling attention to 
an important subject. The author will be very 
glad to correspond with any one who has hints 
or helps in this direction. She desires to get 
the advice of those Sunday-school workers who 
have had experience and are thinking along this 
line. 

Grade I. Primary. Ages, five to eight years. 
Subject, First teachings. Material. 

First year. Lessons for Primary Classes, by 
Miss Mulliken. 

Second year. Sunday Helps for Little People, 
Lesson ards, Beatitudes, Lord’s Prayer, 
Twenty-third Psalm, Golden Rule, Parables. 
These are to be wisely arranged, with memory 
work, and a Parable each Sunday. Also free 
use of pictures. 

Third year. Large Truths in Little Stories, by 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells. 

Grade JI. Lower Junior. Time, two years. 
Ages, eight to ten years. 

First year. Subject, The Idea of God. 
Material: God in Nature, God in Great Exam- 
ples, God in Little Deeds, God in Bible Stories 
as Voice of Conscience. By Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells. Ten lessons on each topic. 

Second year. Subject, The Old Testament 
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Narratives, with pictures. Material: Miss Law- 
ford’s Bible Stories and Mrs. Jaynes’s Lessons 
on the Old Testament. 

Grade III, Upper Junior. 
Ages, ten to twelve years. 

First year. Subject, The New Testament 
Narratives. Material: Lessons on the Life of 
Jesus, with pictures, by Mrs. Jaynes. 

Second year. Subject, Our Faith (twenty 
lessons); About the Bible (twenty lessons), by 
Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Grade TV. Lower Senior. 
Ages, twelve to fourteen years. 

First year. Subject, Early Jewish History, 
Abraham to Elisha. Material: Lyon’s Early 
Old Testament Narratives. (For teachers, 
Pulsford’s Advanced Lessons. Also Walkley’s 
Helps for Teachers on the same subject.) 

Second year. Later Jewish History. Ma- 
terial: The Story of Israel (twenty lessons), by 
Rev. Edward A. Horton. Followed by Scenes 
in the Life of Jesus, same author. 

Grade V. Upper Senior. Time, two years. 
Ages, fourteen to sixteen. 

First subject, The Christ Ideal. Material: 
The Teaching of Jesus (twenty lessons); The 
Beginning of Christianity (twenty lessons),—both 
by Rev. Edward A. Horton, (For teachers, 
Pulsford’s Lessons for Advanced Grade and his 
Helps for Teachers. Also, Rev. Howard N. 
Brown’s Life of Jesus.) 

Second year. Subject, Great Examples. 
Material: Horton’s Beacon Lights of Christian 
History. (Lessons for Advanced Grade to be 
used by teachers.) Noble Lives and Noble 
Deeds, by Rev. Edward A. Horton, 

Advanced Classes. Ages, sixteen and upward. 
Subject, Comparative Study of Sects and Re- 
ligions, with kindred topics. Material: Lyon’s 
Study of the Sects, Clarke’s Ten Great Relig- 
ions, Clarke’s Steps of Belief, Mott’s History 
of Unitarianism since the Reformation, Great 
Passages from the Bible (Horton and Pulsford), 
Dole’s Citizen and Neighbor, Fenn’s Lessons on 
the Psalms, and many other manuals issued 
by the Unitarian Sunday School Society, admi- 
rably adapted for Bible classes and adult study. 

EpwarD A. HORTON. 


Time, two years. 


Time, two years. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Conferences. 


North Middlesex Conference.— The 
seventy-first session of this conference will be 
held with the First Church of Groton, Rev. 
Joshua Young, D.D., minister, on Thursday, 
October ro. Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., will 
give the morning address. The Groton society 
extends full hospitality to the delegates attend- 


ing. 
Meetings. 

Meadville Alumni Association—A 
special meeting of the Meadville Alumni Asso- 
ciation will be held in one of the anterooms of 
the United States Hotel at Saratoga on Tues- 
day afternoon, September 24, at 4.30 o’clock 
half an hour before the reception in the parlors 


of the hotel, A notice, giving the place of meet- _ 


ing, will be posted in the United States Hotel. 
William S. Jones, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Churches. 


Boston, Mass.— At nearly all churches the 
services on Sunday morning were devoted to 
memorial prayers, hymns, and addresses in 
honor of the late President. Dr. William H. 
Lyon at the First Church, Brookline, among 
other things said: “There have been few men in 
history who have borne themselves at such a 
time so worthily of the position which they 
occupied. The simple human fortitude and 
thoughtfulness of others which illuminated his 
last public moments have heightened the love of 
his people. He died not only as became the 
head of a mighty nation, but as a Christian 
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gentleman. From his death-bed American peo- 
ple must turn to their duties. First of all, they 
must drive away the phantoms of their imagina- 
tion. The American people are often as excit- 
able as the Latin, but at bottom they are as 
steady and sensible as the Anglo-Saxon. If no 
foolish thing is done in haste, it will never be 
done at all. There is no such evil gnawing at 
the vitals of the nation as some seem to fear. 
There is simply one of two things, either an irre- 
sponsible, half-insane fanatic, or, at the worst, a 
small society of ignorant and perverted theorists, 
embittered by foreign despotisms and having not 
the slightest hold upon the mass of our people. 
There is not the smallest danger of their doc- 
trines spreading beyond their miserable like. 
The utmost they can accomplish is the assassina- 
tion here or there of an unguarded ruler, and so 
to array against themselves still further the intel- 
ligence, character, and power of a law-abiding 
age.” : 

S Dr. Charles G. Ames at the Church of the 
Disciples prefaced his summary of the situation 
with the words: ‘We meet in a moment when a 
great shadow overspreads the continent, and 
when 75,000,000 people are bowed down under 
the burden of sorrow. So we mourn together 
over his untimely end, and we are shocked at 
the hideous and detestable crime which has 
taken him from us at the zenith of his public 
service. I believe that his dominating mind was 
to promote the greatness of his country. Those 
who knew him best loved him most. The brave 
widow’s loneliness touches every household in 
America.” 

Rey. Charles F, Dole at the First Church, 
Jamaica, Plain, attributes the national calamity 
to deeper causes than the craziness of an indi- 
vidual. Hesaid: “This sorrowful event is not 
the act of a single man. It goes further back, 
and arises like a disease and condition of so- 
ciety. We live yet in a world where barbarism 
survives. Wretched peasants in Poland and 
Italy are forced to cruel starvation; wars are 
-carried on by Christian nations, driving men 
wild; at home negroes are lynched and denied 
their political rights, and oppressed by agents of 
government; multitudes who live squalid lives 
see the vulgar ostentation of wealth, not always 
rightfully won.” 

Rev. Frederick B. Mott in Dorchester spoke 
of the dreadful event having in it an urgent ap- 
peal to every American citizen: “There is a 
mighty call to every citizen to-day, and to me it 
seems to come with appealing significance from 
the pale dead lips now turned toward heaven. 
It is the call to more faithfully witness, every- 
where and ceaselessly, to the reality and power 
of the vital national characteristics of reverence 
and godliness, of our obedience to divine law, 
and the exalted will of the most holy God, 
which worketh righteousness. The truth that 
God reigneth is one that no American can dis- 
guise or darken: it is to be incarnated in every 
form of office and authority and government.” 

At the Young Men’s Christian Union Rev. 
A. D. Mayo preached upon “God’s Providence 
in. American Life.” “This republic,” he said, 
“has faced three central epochs in its develop- 
ment from a colonial to a complete national 
life: first, when it tore itself away from the 
mother land; second, the Civil War; third, the| 
uplifting of the vast majority of mankind still 
bound in the chains of semi-barbarism. The 
man of God called to lead in this latter stu- 
pendous enterprise has passed on, leaving us 
in tears around his mortal remains. But history 
places William McKinley alongside his great 
predecessors; and, as the years go on, the mar- 
vellous work he accomplished will be the ad- 
Miration of mankind. His fame is secure.” 


Billerica, Mass.—Dr. Minot J. Savage of 
New York preached here on Sunday last, and 
spoke eloquently of the recent national calamity. 
He upheld the character of the late President, 
and referred sorrowfully to the men of reputa- 
tien and influence who for three years had 
vilified his name. Dr. Savage concluded by | 
Saying: “I think it is the time for us to do what 
We Can to suppress, to wipe out of existence, 
this active anarchism. I believe that any man 


who says that he is glad the President was shot, ' Address “Miss H.,”? P.O. Box 165, 


‘invalid lady. 
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that any man who advocates assassination in 
the interest of what he calls reform, whether 
he is known to take part in any plot or not, 
should be treated as a traitor.” 7 


Cambridge, Mass.—Rev. A. P. Reccord 
at Austin Street Church, referring to the assas- 
sination of the President, said: “We must do 
more than suppress crime. If our laws are not 
such as to suppress seditious utterances and the 
publication of inflammatory appeals, if they will 
not permit us to shut out undesirable immi- 
grants, if they do not sufficiently protect our 
public servants, let us enact laws that will. But 
let us not forget that the real remedy must be 
sought, not in legislation, but in reform.” 


Charleston, S.C.—A call has been extended 
to Rev. C. M. Gray to become pastor of this 
church. Mr, Gray has accepted, and will begin 
his work in a few weeks. 


Fitzwilliam, N.H.—The Unitarian services 
which have been held in Fitzwilliam for two 
months under the leadership of Rev. F. S. C. 
Wicks of the Brighton Unitarian church closed 
September 1. Mr. Wicks revealed a consecra- 
tion to his work which inspired his hearers to 
higher thought and nobler living, teaching that 
“each one of us is here to develop the best 
which is within us,” and that, “if we are true to 


Business Notices. 


Expression in Cabinet-work.—There has always 
been a demand among collectors and connoisseurs for ex- 
amples of cabinet-work decorated to typify the rooms in 
which they were placed. The new school of design, 
known as Art Nouveau, furnishes many opportunities for 
this suggestive charm; anda good example of it is shown 
on another page to-day in the engraving of a sideboard on 
exhibition at the Paine furniture warerooms on Canal 
Street. 


The new Hotel Lenox, Boylston and Exeter Streets, 
Boston, is especially attractive to families, younger mem- 
bers of which may be students at the Institute of Tech- 
nology or any of the schools in the Back Bay district. 
Suites of rooms are at the disposal of families who may 
desire to avail themselves of this hotel’s convenient loca. 
tion at moderate rates. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


In Winchester, 1oth inst., by Rev. William I, Lawrance, 
Albert D. Rogers and Maude E. Hull. 


Deaths. 


At Beverly, 8th inst., Mrs. Sarah B. Smith, widow of 
the late Francis A. Smith, 85 yrs. 2 mos. 4 

At Dorchester, 14th inst., Sarah Elizabeth, widow of 
Nathaniel Hall, 8s yrs. 7 mos. 


Established 1859. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers 


=and Embalmers 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night. . . + 
... Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 73. 


al attention given to every detail. 
chagorand other special rooms connected with 
establishment. Competent persons in attend- 
ance day and night. 


0! Sears Tee REED Ses a eS fo SE ENE 
ANTED.—By an intelligent and refined young 
woman position as companion or attendant to an 

Is handy with her needle, neat, orderly, 
Can give best of references. 


leasant, and companionable. 
rancestown, N.H 
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UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPT. 23, 1901 


HEADQUARTERS AT THE 


United States Hotel 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


TERMS: To Delegates and Members 
attending the Conference, $3.00 per 
diem. 

For one person occupying double 
room alone, $4 per diem. Double rooms 
will not be reserved for single persons, 
unless ordered and price understood in 
Advance. 

For Parlors, including Bath, etc., $5° 
per diem. 

Rooms will be assigned a day or two 
before Conference, in the order in which 
applications are received. 


For the accommodation of those who may wish to make 
a longer stay at Saratoga than the four days occupied by 
the Conference, these rates will cover the time for a full 
week ending September. 

In all cases where rooms are wanted by parties 
attending the National Conference, the name of 
every person in the party must be sent, or the 
rooms will not be reserved. 

It is also particularly requested that but one of a party 
communicate with us in making arrangements for rooms ; 
and, in case any member of a party decides not to come, 
we may be notified at once, in order to avoid confusion. 

All persons intending to come to our hotel will confer 
a favor by writing as early as possible, engaging rooms 
in advance, so they may be assigned and ready before 
arrival. : 

Communication will be acknowledged by postal card. 


GAGE & PERRY, Props. 


Dr. STRONG’S 
The Saratoga Springs Sanitarium 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N.Y. 


The appointments of a first-class hotel. 
Special rate of $2.00 per day to persons 
attending the Unitarian Conference, 
September 23 to 26, inclusive. 


THE VERMONT HOUSE 


Will remain open until after the Unitarian Conference. 
It is within three minutes’ walk of the hal] or place of 
meetings. Rates from $1.50 up. 


F. J. THAYER. 


ELMWOOD HALL 
48 MAPLE AVE. SARATOGA SPRINGS 
Always open. Heaters. No bar. During fall 
and winter terms $1.00 per day two in a room, 
$1.35 per day one inaroom. - ; 
EMERY POTTER, Profrietor. 


PAN-AMERICAN IE you want first-class accommoda- 
tions at a private residence, at rea- 
EXPOSITION 


sonable rates, conveniently located 
for the Exposition, address Mrs. 

B. H. Grove, ror 

ence: Rev. F. H. 


ewett Avenue, Buffalo, N.Y. Refer- 
ent, Parkside Unitarian Church. 
NOTICE. = 
tion. 1 give liberally for that pur- 
pose. Have the only Unitarian church in Virginia, and 
the best health resort. Come or write E. S. Reap, 
HIGHLAND SpRinGs, Va. 


PAN-AMERICAN LODGING AND BREAKPAST. 


Private house, ideal situation, quiet 


We want Unitarian settlers. We want to 
modify HE sentiment of this sec- 
1 


EXPOSITION parkway district, near two entrances, 
independent of cars, Rates moder- 
ate. Reference: Rev, F. H. Kent, Parkside Unitarian 


Church. _ For maps, etc., address “ParkE,”’ 759 Bird 
Avenue, Buffalo. ; 


YOUNG WOMAN of culture and_ refinement 

desires position as companion to a middle-aged or 

elderly woman. Best of references furnished on applica- 
tion to this office. Address Box 192, Union City, Pa. 
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the best we know to-day, we shall know a better 
to-morrow.” May the many messages of helpful 
thought received uplift and give more heart in 
life and its possibilities ! 


Helena, Mont.—Rev. Leslie W. Sprague: 
This society was originated through the efforts 
of Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., now of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who in the summer of 1891 spent 
some weeks in Helena, preaching and discover- 
ing those men and women who would be in 
sympathy with this work. 

Rev. Joseph Henry Crooker, D.D., now of 
Ann Arbor, Mich., the first minister, was settled 
in the autumn of 1Sg1, and remained six years 
with the society, laying the broad foundation, 
and endearing himself to many beyond the 
society’s membership and throughout the State. 

Rey. Carleton F. Brown, A.M., now doing 
graduate work at Harvard University, succeeded 
Mr. Crooker, and from 1897 to 1900 ably main- 
tained the high standards of excellence which 
Mr. Crooker had set. Under Mr. Brown the 
society purchased and nearly completed pay- 
ments on the lot now owned on North Park 
Avenue, opposite the proposed Federal Build- 
ing. 

a Leslie Willis Sprague assumed the pas- 
torate in October, 1900. During the year the 
society has completed payments on the lot, has 
raised already some $9,000 toward the building 
fund, and has adopted plans for a building 
which shall cost not less than $16,000, completed 
and furnished. There must be secured some 
$7,000 more before the building is fully owned. 
Generous help is expected from the Unitarians 
of America; and it is fondly hoped that every 
man and woman in Helena and in Montana 
who is interested in seeing the society housed 
and equipped in such a way as to enable it to 
properly undertake its high task will be glad to 
make such contribution to the building fund as 
his or her means will allow. 


Nashua, N.H.—Rev. H. H. Mott, at the 
close of a very eloquent sermon, spoke of the 
dread calamity which has befallen the nation, as 
follows: “Where are we to look for the cause 
of such a ghastly crime as that which occurred 
at Buffalo? Various causes may be assigned,— 
an exaggerated view of the social wrongs, a 
morbid thirst for notoriety; but the true one is 
an irreligious heart. If in the heart of this un- 
happy creature there had been established a 
firm faith in God, he would never have sought 
to gain his ends by means so violent and unjust. 
The remedy, the only remedy, is to spread still 
more widely, still more deeply, the influence of 
religion.” 


Newton, Mass.—Channing Church: Sun- 
day, September 15, was the fiftieth anniversary 
of this church, as well as its day of welcome to 
a new pastor, Rev. Adelbert L. Hudson, recently 
of Buffalo, N.Y. The programme of exercises, 
which had been arranged several weeks ago, 
took place in the morning. Rev. E. J. Young, 
pastor of the church from 1857 to 1869, gave an 
interesting historical address, touching on the 
growth of the society during the past fifty years ; 
and Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, pastor from 1879 
to 1900, reviewed the work of the church during 
his pastorate. In opening his address, Rev. 
Adeibert L. Hudson, the new pastor, requested 
the congregation to join in singing President 
McKinley’s favorite hymn, “Nearer, my God, to 
thee.” He said that he came to the parish at a 
most auspicious time, it being the opening of 
its second half-century. He spoke most feel- 
ingly of the assassination of President McKinley, 
and of its significance in showing the pressing 
need of establishing and impressing the prin- 
ciples of religion in the every-day life of the 
nation. 


Quincy, Mass.— At the First Church the 
mural tablets on either side of the altar, 
placed there in memory of President John 
Adams and Abigail Adams, his wife, were 
draped with flags, as was the altar. The pastor, 
Rev. Ellery Channing Butler, took for his text 
“My brother’s keeper”; and among the selec- 
tions rendered by the church quartette were 
“Lead, Kindly Light,” and “ Nearer, my God, to 
thee.” 
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Salem, Ore. — This church and our cause 
in the Pacific North-west has sustained a great 
loss in the death, August 29, of Hon. Jesse B. 
Stump. Mr. Stump, was a man singularly up- 
right and magnanimous in his nature. His life 
and character, illustrated the best in Christian 
manhood. He was a member and trustee of 
Unity Church from its foundation. He came 
to this region in the early days; and in a long 
and very useful life he has ever been as one who 
“sweareth to his own heart, and changeth not.” 


San Francisco, Cal.—At a meeting of Pa- 
cific Coast Unitarian ministers a letter was pre- 
pared and despatched to Rey. George R. Dodson, 
expressive of the deep regret of his brother min- 
isters at his removal from the Pacific Coast. 
The letter said, among many kindly expressions : 
“Tn local service you are the senior of us all. 
Our Alameda church is of your upbuilding, and 
has had your guidance through these ten years. 
We feel that your entire work has been marked 
by singularly high aims, and that its reach and 
influence have been wider than you can know. 
We have recognized your sincerity of mind and 
heart, your steadfast love of truth and faith in 
it, your habit of careful and studious thought, 
the kindliness and fair-mindedness of your judg- 
ments, and the unfailing modesty and courtesy 
of your bearing among us.” 


Seattle, Wash.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. W. D. Simonds: After vacation the 
church reopened with a large attendance Sep- 
tember 1. Mr. Simonds preached upon “ Work- 
ing in the Right Spirit.” Among many admira- 
ble suggestions he said: “I hold that, if we 
understood our cause aright, and felt as we 
ought the religious poverty of our time, we 
should be among the most earnest of mission- 
aries, seeking in every honorable way to make 
disciples to our glad liberal faith. For that 
faith is based upon our confidence in the relig- 
ious nature of man. We believe that, if histor 
teaches anything, if human experience extend- 
ing over countless generations may be cited as 
evidence, that we may safely affirm the neces- 
sity of religion to the welfare of man and society. 
In other words, we believe that man never 
comes to the full stature of manhood unless his 
religious nature is quickened and developed.” 
Mr. Simonds delivered six lectures before the 
students of the State university during the past 
few months, which were much appreciated. 


Stowe, Vt.—Unity Church, Rev. Frank R. 
Gale: The church has been very prosperous 
during the summer. There has been a good 
attendance at nearly all the morning services. 
The Sunday-school has been active, and is in- 
creasing in numbers. Much interest has also 
been manifested in the evening services of the 
Young People’s Fraternity. The vestry parlor 
has been quite well filled on Sunday evenings, 
and the services have maintained a good 
standard. Some very necessary work has also 
been done on the church building. The front 
and base of the steeple have been newly painted, 
and the roof has been covered with slate. 


West Upton, Mass.—The Channing Guild 
will celebrate its tenth anniversary Sunday, 
October 27, and has secured Rev. Edward A. 
Horton to give the leading address. 


Woburn, Mass.—First Unitarian Parish, 
Rev. H. C. Parker: The church opened on the 
second Sunday in September. The last year was 
a profitable one in the different departments of 
church work. During the winter a very success- 
ful series of vesper services was held. Different 
soloists were engaged for each occasion, and a 
volunteer chorus choir added much to the enjoy- 
ment of these meetings. June 23d was ob- 
served as Children’s Sunday. There was a 
christening service followed by exercises by the 
Sunday-school and an address on the work of 
the Floating Hospital, by Mr. John R. Ander- 
son. In the Sunday-school the attendance has 
been larger through the year than for several 
years past, the line of study pursued being 
lessons on ‘Early Old Testament Narratives.” 
The Woman’s Alliance, the Lend a Hand and 
Sunshine Clubs, were busy in their respective 
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work and have accomplished good results. In 
addition to other charitable work the Sunshine 
Club raised $100 to name a bed in the Boston 
Floating Hospital. 


Personals. 


Rev. William H. Savary has written a lecture, 
which he calls “The New Departure of the 
Temperance Cause,” in which he advocates 
endowed substitutes for the saloon, the people’s 
club-houses, gymnasium, restaurant, theatre, 
bowling alley, etc. Mr. Savary will be happy 
to respond to invitations to speak before Sun- 
day evening union meetings or before young 
pet de societies, religious guilds, or reform 
clubs. 


Experience. 


For many years I sought the sun. For long 


weary months I took my way through val-’ 


leys of dark shadows where its light never 
came. Sometimes I thought I caught a gleam 
of glory through the tree branches, but night 
always fell ere I could reach it. I was alone. 
No hand clasped mine to make the road easier. 
On all sides clung the grim darkness or haunt- 
ing shadows. 

One day I saw before me a tiny flickering 
light between the trees. “The sun at last!” 
I cried; and I hastened toward it with all my 
strength. But I found no sun, only a poor 
little candle at the window of a lonely house. 
Within a little child sat alone. As I entered, 
he came to me, and put his hand trustfully in 
mine. No sunlight! Only the candle-light and 
the trust of a little child. At last I began to 
understand. No longer need I seek hope and 
faith for myself, for I had become even such 
unto another. — #7, 7, WV. 


An Effective Lesson, 


A man in New Orleans recently was saved 
from continuing a career of dissipation in a pe- 
culiar manner. He was of a fine family, and 
had splendid gifts, but was going down as fast 
as it was possible for aman to go through strong 
drink. His friends had pleaded with him, but 
he had taken their warnings as an insult. One 
day one of them, who was a court stenographer, 
determined to try a new tack with him. He was 
sitting at a restaurant one evening, when the 
young man in question came in with a com- 
panion, taking the table next to him, and sitting 
down with his back to him, and not seeing him. 
He was just drunk enough to be talkative about 
his private affairs; and on the impulse of the 
moment the stenographer pulled out his note- 
book, and took a full shorthand report of every 
word he said. It was the usual maudlin folly of 
a young man with his brain muddled by drink, 
and included a number of highly candid details 
of his daily life,—things which, when he was 
sober, he would as soon have thought of putting 
his hand in the fire as of speaking about to a 
casual acquaintance. The next morning the 
stenographer copied the whole thing neatly, and 
sent it around to his office. In less than ten 
minutes he came tearing in with, “What is this 
anyhow?” “It’s a stenographic report of your 
monologue at the restaurant last evening,” his 
friend replied, and gave him a brief explanation. 
“Did I really talk like that?” he asked faintly. 
“I assure you it is an absolutely verbatim re- 
port,” was the reply. He turned pale and 
walked out. He never drank another drop.— 
Exchange. * 
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Lydia L. A. Very. 


Miss Lydia L. A. Very, the aged Salem au- 
thoress and member of a gifted family, was buried 
yesterday. The funeral was made remarkable 
by the reading of a poem written for the occa- 
sion by the late authoress, in which she bade her 
friends farewell. : 

The services were held at the residence, and 
were attended by many neighbors and friends 
and prominent people. They were conducted 
by Rev. J. W. Hudson, formerly pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Peabody, and Rev. 
S.C. Beane of Newburyport, formerly of Salem. 
Mr. Hudson read selections from Miss Very’s 
writings. Mr. Beane paid a tribute to her life 
and character, and read the funeral poem. The 
burial was in the old Boston Street Cemetery, 
where lie the remains of her famous brother, 
Rey. Jones Very. 

The poem was marked, “I leave this to be 
read at my funeral, that those who loved me may 
be comforted by it.” It was as follows :— 


“Farewell, dear friends, who made my earth life 


pleasant 
With friendly greetings and with cheering 
words. 
Think of me now as past all pain and 
grieving, 
As if my friendly voice once more you 


heard. 


“Parted—but as the friends we see to-morrow! 
After a sleep, you wake to sunshine bright. 
So I have passed from pain and care and 
sorrow, 
And entered into peace and life and light. 


“Where’er I go amid God’s many mansions, 
Amid his worlds with endless wonders 
fraught, 
Amid the joy of loved ones’ fond reunion,— 
I cannot reach a place where God is not ! 


“And thanks to Him who from this earth life’s 
shadow 
Has lifted up the veil, that I may see, 
And seeing, hearing, learn full well the lesson 
Sent from earth’s school to vast eternity. 


“Farewell! Yet not farewell! We meet to- 
morrow ! 
For what earth’s fleeting years seem but a 
day— 
That goes, how swiftly, with its pains and 
sorrows, 


Lost in the light of grand eternity. 


“Death is an angel! Dread him not! 
He comes the weary to relieve,— 
To bid the soul, its cares forgot, 
Fly softly to a land of peace!” 


Dere and Chere. 


Without arsenic man could not exist. An 
essential in the composition of the human body 
is the seventeen-hundredth of a gramme of ar- 
senic in the thyroid gland. 


A statue of John G. Whittier, to cost not less 
they $10,000 and to be designed by some com- 
petent sculptor and erected in Amesbury, Mass., 
Whittier’s home for fifty years, is now being 
planned for. ~ : 


It is now definitely established that consump- 
tion is a curable disease. Like~ every other 
chronic malady, if it is permitted to possess itself 
of the system and complicate itself with other 
disorders, it is beyond remedy. But, taken in 
time and dealt with in its incipient stages, 
recovery is practically assured. i 


Ina book of advice which the good st a 
lish Dr. Gregory left as a “Legacy to my. Daugh- 
ters,” toward the close of the eighteenth century, 
he said, “Should you be so unfortunate as to 
possess a robust constitution by nature, simulate 
such sickly delicacy as is necessary to keep up 
a the proper female charm.” 
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FEAST FURN ITURE. 


Dining-room furniture is capable of very sug- 
gestive treatment; and, from its possibility of em- 
bodying suggestion in its decoration, it is peculiarly 
appropriate for the “Art Nouveau” school of design. 

Here is a Sideboard so treated. The corners 
are posted, the posts being conventionalized vines 
bearing bunches of grapes, the branches reaching 
out to frame the mirror. The feet are treated as 
roots of the vine. The handling of the base with 
a single “all-over” pattern allows the extension of 
the same idea here. 

There is a 44-inch shelf framed along the lower 
edge of the 50-inch mirror. Besides the usual equip. 
ment, we have introduced the modern 9-rack bottle 
drawer, with the so-inch linen drawer and extra large 
plate closet and cellarette. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


SUNDAY STORIES. 


Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


{| 
tl 


Register Tract Series. 


the Register Tract Series, and may be hi 


a No. x. My New Netcusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
“In this modest volume, Mr. Brown has brought to- $1.00 per hundred. — 
gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the | No. 2. THz CONGREGATIONAL Meruop: How it is 


children of the Brookline Sunday-school on various occa- 
sions. These selections were published more,than twenty 
ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand 
or them, The book is worthy of republication. ‘The ser- 
mons are models of their kind. The language is direct 
and simple. The moral truths are presented with great 
clearness and attractiveness, Fact and imagination are 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to 
swallow it before he is aware of its presence. We also 
recommend this book as admirably adapted for Sunday 
reading aloud to children.” 


Price 75 Cents per Copy 


of the UNITARIAN SUNDAY ScHooL Society, 25 Bracon 
StTregT, or of the publisher, - 


GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


The Deeper Meanings 


FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY. 


Contents: The Cost of the Divine Spark; 
The. Poet-vision; Looking at. Life through 
New Eyes; Rejoice, we Conquer! 


Price 50 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 


of drice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This.letter from Theodore. Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
at any time. 


Single copy; 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
‘72 Congress Street, Boston. 


worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rey. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

. AmerRIcAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale. $1.50 per hundred. ea 

Cuurcu OrGANIzATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Or Maxine One’s SevtF Beravtirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

. Tue Jupcment:, The True Doctrine of the 
qud ent Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

fikam R, Alger, $1.soper hundred. 

. Tue BreatH or Lirs. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 


No.1. LiszrRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MorTIve-POWER. 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No, 13. JoszpH Prigstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C, Everett, D.D. $1.50 

: per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’CLOCK Is IT IN RELIGION? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sou, witH Four Winpows Open. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wE_HELPED oUR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four SERMONS ON Revivats. By Rey. S. M. 
Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
6 cents. 

No. 20. THroporE Parker’s LETTER TO A YOUNG 
AN, 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21, THe THEOLOGY oF THE FuTure. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, ID.D: 50 cents per 
undred. 

No. 23. A Workine Tueory in Eruics. By Rev. J. H. 

Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. THe CHrisTiAN Unitarian Positron, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom, 60 cents 
per hundred. 

No. 26. Tu RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W.H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHorT AND Lone Virws. By Rey. Charles I’. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tus Uniry oF THE Curistian Cuurcn. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RaTiIoNnAL VIEW 


oF THE Precious Bioop or Curist. By 
aa James T. Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
red, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE ESSENTIAL MAN. 


George Croswell Cressey, D.D. 
Price 75 Cents. 
GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St. 
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Pleasantries. 


Have you heard the story of two holes in the. 
ground? Well, well! 


Go to bed early: in that way you shorten 
the hours in which you are found fault with.— 
Atchison Globe. 


A man never fully realizes the wealth of in- 
formation he doesn’t possess till his first child 
begins to ask questions. 


Why is it folks sit this way in 
The car we miss, 
While in the car we catch at last 

We'rejammedlikethis. 


Dull.— The Tourist: “Rather quiet here, 
isn’t it?” Leading Citizen (of Restville): 
“Quiet? Why, say, even the unexpected don’t 
happen here.”— Puck. 


Botanical Old Gentleman (in public gardens) : 
Can you tell me, my good man, if this plant 
belongs to the arbutus family?” Gardener 
(curtly): “No, sir, it doesn’t. It belongs to 
the corporation.” 


This is a story told by Bishop Clark of Rhode 
Island. Bishop Doane isa man of great dignity. 
A brother clergyman once said to him, “William, 
it’s too bad your official seat is not at Buffalo.” 
“How so?” queried the bishop. “Why, then 
people could call you ‘Buffalo Bill.’”—Zoston 
Home Fournal. 


A Yorkshire M. P., noted for love of punct- 
uality and lack of humor, is superintendent 
of a local Sunday-school. A few Sundays back 
he had the pleasure of making the following 
announcement: “Dear fellow-workers and 


children, out of the entire school only one per- | 


son is absent to-day, little Maggie. Let us hope 


that she is ill.”—Christian Life. 


Mr. Kelly: “An’ how are ye this mornin’, 
Mistress Flyn? Is yer rhumatiz any better?” 
Mrs. Flyn: “Well, yis, I think it is, I thank ye 
koindly. The new doctor’s treatment is doin’ 
me a worl’ av good, I belave. He advoises me 
to take queen ann eternally, and to rub anarchy 
on me jints. So I’m doin it, an’ I think it’s 
helpin’ me wonderfully.”— Christian Work. 


Jane visited a school where the teacher was 
reviewing a class in physiology about the chan- 
nels of the blood, the class responding in uni- 
son, “Arteries, capillaries, and veins.” Jane’s 
memory seldom plays her false: “My blood 
vessels are R-trees, caterpillars, and worms,” 
she announced glibly at home. “I suppose it’s 
the trees that makes me grow.”—Wew York 
Sun. 


“What is your name?” asked the magistrate. 
“Michael O’Halloran,” answered the prisoner. 
“What is your occupation? What work do 
you do?” “Oi’m a sailor.” The magistrate 
looked incredulous. “I don’t believe you ever 
saw a ship,” he said. “Didn’t Oi, then?’ said 
the prisoner. “An’ phwat do yez t’ink Oi come 
over in,—a hack?” The Philadelphia Record says 
that it went hard with Michael O’Halloran after 
that. 


Rev. Justus Forward, settled in Belchertown 
one hundred years ago, once reproved a work- 
man for swearing over the ploughing of a new 
field. “Swear,” said Ben, “I guess youd 
swear.” Indignantly denying the charge, Mr. 
Forward took the plough, and hurried after, pant- 
ing, “I never did see the like, I never did see 
the like,” till he had been the round. “There,” 
he said, “you see, I didn’t find it necessary to 
swear.” “No,” drawled Ben, “but you’ve told 
more’n fifty lies: You said you never did see 
the like, and you saw it all the time I was 
ploughin’.” 


“HURCH | 
oa Carpets Ae ccs 


The Christian Register 
STAR SYSTEM. 


BrippEForD, Mz.—The Star System is working finely. 
Attendance and collections have increased. But, best of 
all, the general interest in our school has been toned up 

y the use of the system. More life, more loyalty, more 
everything that goes to make up an up-to-date and first- 
class school, By the use of the Star System, our 
attendance has been on the increase every month, until 
we now have the largest average attendance for years. 
We are eon a ae over the working of the erate 
Rev. H. F. Mout.ron. Address all orders to Rev. A. 
GRIER, Racine, Wis. 


When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE § 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


& Rooms ... . $75 
7 Rooms .... 95 
9 Rooms .... 110 
PIPING, 
REGISTERS, 
Etc., 
ALL COMPLETE. 


Dighton Furnace 


If your old furnace has given out, see 
what it -will cost to repair it, ‘then 
write to us for a price on a new 
Dicuton. Lvery Part Warranted, 


DIGHTON FURNACE CO., 
Write for Catalogue. Taunton, Mass. 


DOMINION EUROPE 
LINE for 


Richards, ialuan & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston* 


> Ch, Organs 


OOK & 
ASTINGS 0. 


: BOSTON, NEW YORK. 
PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


senor & OTHER 


(i Bay C8 |2hcnne 


AWEST BELL= 
CHIMES, TROY NY gale FREE. 


ATMANU> JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


(40) [SEPTEMBER 19  190r t% 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICB SQUARB, BOSTON, MASS. 


f 
SETS, Jan. x, damacdi\edn dpiiauk cutie ; , 
PPABILIT ES ere eee 


$3,043,408.27 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with — 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts, Apply to’ Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 — 
Milk Street. « 
any 4a a a cE ei 

LFRE FOS Vice-President. 


W eS eTawen, Asst. Sec’y, 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS — 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebrask; and the 7 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. = 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Miss Case and Miss Child’s FOR GIRLS 


1527 PINE STREET 
College Preparation. Individual Instruciialll 


Mr. and Mrs. JOHN A. BELLOWS. 
WILL REOPEN 


Their Boarpinc anp Day ScHoo._For Gris at 5 3 
Beacon Street, Boston, WEDNESDAY, Ocr. 2, Igor. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR i 


GREENFIELD, MASS. ‘ «Gg 
Established in 1869. Reference, oat E. E. Hale, D.D. — 


Miss IDA F. FOSTE }P — 
Miss CAROLINE R. LARK a 


PERRY KINDERCARTEN 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


18 Huntington Avenue. Boston, Ma: 
MRS. ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY, Princip: yy 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 


Worcester, Mass. 46th session or Sept. st 
Training for University, Scientific Scho Pors, 
The Rt. Rev. WitttaAm Lawrence, D.D sii 
JosepH ALDEN SHAw, A.M., Head Master. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


» FOR BOYS . a 
Elementary and advanced classes. Individ al 
teaching. Scholarships. ; 
F. B. KNAPP, S B., Duxbury, Mass. 4 


THE ALLEN SCHOO 


Advantages of a cultured home. 
or Tech: preparation, 
References: Mr. N. 
Illustrated catalogue. 


Rock 
RIDGE 
HALL 


& SONS Co.,. 


WEST NEWTON ~ 
MASS. P 
Thorough Colleg 

Seven pupils to one instruc 

. ALLEN and 2,500 ipa? lumni, 


A School § 
For Boys 


For illustrated 
catalogue aadress 
the Principal, 
Dr. G. R. WHITE 
w ree! Hills, 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP.BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON.— 


